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FOREWORD 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY was founded in the 
year 1829. During the academic year 1954-1955 it cele- 
brated its one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary. As a 
contribution to that celebration the Board of Directors 
asked Dean Ovid R. Sellers to prepare a history of the 
institution covering the past twenty-five years. This volume 
marks the fulfilment of that request. 

The Seminary has been fortunate in those who have 
written its history. Each one of them has been closely 
associated with the life of the institution over a long period. 
Each of them has given distinguished service as a teacher 
of its students and as a counselor in shaping its policies. 
LeRoy J. Halsey, who wrote of the period from 1829 to 
1893, was a professor in the Seminary from 1859 to 1892. 
When the Seminary celebrated its one hundredth birth- 
day, James G. K. McClure, who had been its president 
from 1905 to 1928, prepared the historical volume that 
brought its story down to the centennial date of 1929. In 
the present book Dean Sellers has given us a faithful sur- 
vey of its history during the past quarter of a century. 

No one on the present faculty of the Seminary is better 
equipped for this task of historical narration than the 
author of this volume. With the exception of four years 
when he served as a chaplain in the First World War and 
then completed his graduate study at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, he has been immersed in the daily life and has 
shared constantly in the educational work of this institu- 
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tion since 1912, the year he matriculated as a student. 
Here then is the recent history of our Seminary as seen 
and written by a contemporary who was also a participant 
in its life. As a distinguished professor and dean, as a com- 
petent scholar and archaeologist with a disciplined respect 
for facts, as a lucid writer in both the sober and the light 
vein, and as a rarely gifted person who has never lost his 
sense of humor or the common touch, he has told the story 
of his alma mater as it was enacted before his eyes. May 
his contemporaries recapture in this volume “the days that 
are no more.” And may our McCormick Seminary posterity 
find herein “a true picture of the life of their ancestors.” 


Rosert WortH FRANK 


PREFAGE 


AT THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION in October, 1929, Dr. 
James G. K. McClure, the first president of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, told the story of the first hundred 
years in his modest volume, The Story of the Life and 
Work of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
There had been published in 1893 a much larger volume 
by Dr. LeRoy J. Halsey, then Professor Emeritus of 
Church Government and the Sacraments, entitled A His- 
tory of the McCormick Theological Seminary of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. Halsey’s book is marked by full 
documentation and tells in detail the early struggles of the 
Seminary in its days at Hanover and New Albany, its 
coming to Chicago in 1859 to take advantage of the gen- 
erous offer of Cyrus H. McCormick, dissensions in the 
faculty, conflicts regarding slavery and theology, problems 
caused by the Civil War and the Chicago Fire, and the 
construction of buildings. In its xxiv-+537 pages, the vol- 
ume is a monument to the diligence and erudition of the 
author, and it is highly interesting to anyone who is con- 
cerned with the forces which contributed to the founding 
and development of the institution. 

Dr. McClure’s book of ix-+131 pages is a literary gem. 
Though it is not marked with long quotations and statistics, 
such as those with which the Halsey volume abounds, it 
tells the story with remarkable thoroughness. ‘There was 
no necessity of recording conflicts in the General Assem- 
bly over the Seminary’s affairs or dissensions in the Faculty. 
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The theological controversy which threatened to split the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. during the twenties 
had no repercussions on the McCormick campus. With- 
out exception the Faculty members stood for the peace 
and unity of the Church; so in quietness and confidence 
they went about their tasks. While there were differences 
of opinion, at no time was there an attempt by Directors, 
President, or Faculty member to force any conformity in 
political or theological belief. So Dr. McClure could write 
with satisfaction, hope, and assurance regarding the past 
of the Seminary and the prospects for development under 
the new President, John Timothy Stone. 

Now it is fitting that there be a view of the last quarter 
century as the Seminary celebrates its one hundred and 
twenty-fifth year. The Directors have honored me by as- 
signing to me the task. It is not possible for one who has 
been so intimately connected with the Seminary as I have 
been to write with complete objectivity. Doubtless some 
of the incidents which I have recorded are less important 
than some of those omitted; but I have attempted to give 
a fair and honest account. It would be impossible to tell 
all. Like President McClure, I have made no mention by 
name of individual students, though indeed they are the 
reason for the Seminary’s existence, and student opinion 
has been a factor in guiding policies. Yet it would be 
impossible to cite all students who have been leaders on 
the campus or who have developed into distinguished 
churchmen, and if a few were mentioned there would 
be justified complaint that the names of others fully as 
deserving were passed by. | 
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In the twenty-five years our country has passed through 
a depression, World War II, and the Korean conflict. 
America today is not the America of 1929. The Seminary 
has faced problems and some disappointments; but its 
finances have been well handled, its scholarly and spiritual 
standards have been maintained, and there has been no 
threatening crisis. So the recording of happenings through 
these years arouses satisfaction, humility, and gratitude to 
God. 

I should like to express my thanks to all who have 
helped in the gathering of material. I am particularly in- 
debted to Dr. Richard P. Graebel, Chairman of the 125th 
Anniversary Committee, who first suggested that I under- 
take the task; to President Frank, Vice President Swanson, 
and our Treasurer, George E. Potts, who gave me access 
to the documents in their offices; to Professor John F. 
Lyons, who provided much information from his notes 
in the Alumni Review; to Mr. William E. Dean, who 
spent two days with me in Cincinnati examining the 
records of Lane Seminary; to Miss Helen Crawford, who 
kept a scrapbook while she was Secretary to the President; 
to Professor James S. Armentrout, who provided the infor- 
mation relating to the Presbyterian College of Christian 
Education; to Miss Martha Payne, Miss Mary Jane Baile, 
and Miss Edythe Rieck, who spent much time searching 
for pertinent documents; to Miss Margaret West, who 
typed the manuscript; and to Dean Floyd V. Filson, who 
edited the copy, read the proof, and saw the work through 
the press. 

Everyone who reads this book will see its shortcomings. 
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It lacks the scholarly thoroughness of Dr. Halsey and the 
literary style of Dr. McClure. Nevertheless, I have tried 
to give the principal facts in telling the story, and I shall 
be gratified if some of the incidents which I have recorded 
bring back fond recollections and stimulate other memories 
of those to whom McCormick is dear. 


Ovi R. SELLERS 
Chicago, Illinois 
September, 1954 
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CHAPTER I 


AN AUSPICIOUS OCCASION 


AT THE BEGINNING of the second century of the Seminary, 
Dr. John ‘Timothy Stone had been in the President’s office 
for a year. He had announced plans for the demolition of 
all the buildings on the campus with the exception of the 
Virginia Library and for the erection of a completely new 
set of structures in English Gothic style. The first unit, 
the Gymnasium, had been completed and work had begun 
on the Commons. America was enjoying great prosperity 
and many believed that we had attained a high and perma- 
nent standard of living. President Stone proposed to raise 
$3,000,000 for the new plant. He had built the beautiful 
Fourth Presbyterian Church and had secured funds for 
countless civic, philanthropic, educational, and religious 
organizations. So only a skeptic would then have doubted 
his success in the development of the new campus. Re- 
peatedly he quoted Burnham’s words: 

Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir men’s blood 
and probably themselves will not be realized. Make big plans, 
aim high and hope and work, remembering that a noble, logi- 
cal diagram once recorded will never die, but long after we are 
gone will be a living thing, asserting itself with growing in- 
tensity. 


So with a high heart Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, came to its Centennial Observance, and the 
inauguration of President John ‘Timothy Stone, on Octo- 
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ber 29, 30, and 31, 1929. This was probably the most 
impressive and auspicious occasion in the history of the 
Seminary. Alumni and dignitaries from all over the nation 
were present. President Emeritus James G. K. McClure 
was the guest of honor. Others participating in the pro- 
gram by presiding or giving addresses were: 


Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, Pastor of Old First Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, N. J. 


Rev. William Henry Marbach, President of the Alumni 
Association and Pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 


River Forest, IIl. 


Rev. A. P. Higley, Pastor of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Rev. William Chalmers Covert, General Secretary of the 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, 
Usain 


Rev. Asa J. Ferry, Pastor of Edgewater Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. 


Rev. Alfred H. Barr, Professor of Homiletics. 


Rev. Hugh T. Kerr, President of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education and Pastor of Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh. 


President Harry M. Gage of Coe College. 

President W. M. Lewis of Lafayette College. 

President B. H. Kroeze of Jamestown College. 

Dean Willard N. Lampe of the School of Religion, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

President Larimore C. Denise of Omaha Theological 
Seminary. , 

President Richmond Ames Montgomery of Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

President J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

Professor Cleland B. McAfee, Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A. 
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Rev. W. R. Dobyns, Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. 

Rev. L. S. Mudge, Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. 

President John M. Van der Meulen of Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

President-elect William H. Oxtoby of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. 

President Harry Lathrop Reed of Auburn Theological 
Seminary. 

President Albert C. Parker, Jr., of Hanover College. 

President John Grier Hibben of Princeton University. 

Rev. Andrew S. C. Clarke of the Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

Professor Edwin B. Frost of Yerkes Observatory, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Professor J. Forsyth Crawford of Beloit College. 

Hon. Frank J. Loesch, Member of President Hoover’s 
Law Enforcement Commission. 

Rev. John McDowell, Secretary of the Board of National 
Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

Rev. William H. Boddy, Pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. 

President Herbert M. Moore of Lake Forest College. 

Rev. Harry C. Rogers, Pastor of Linwood Boulevard 
Presbyterian Church, Kansas City, and Past President 
of the Board of Directors of the Seminary. 


Rev. Henry Chapman Swearingen, Pastor of the House 
of Hope Church, St. Paul. 


Dean Charles W. Gilkey of the University of Chicago 
Chapel. 


President Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern University. 

Dean ‘Thomas W. Graham of Oberlin College. 

Professor Selby Frame Vance of Western Theological 
Seminary. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer, Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
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Such an array of educators and churchmen was an elo- 
quent tribute to the respect, esteem, and affection in which 
Dr. Stone was held throughout the country. It included 
ten pastors, five presidents of colleges, two presidents of 
universities, three board secretaries, six professors, a law- 
yer, three deans, the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, 
and presidents of six seminaries. Nine had been or were 
to be Moderator of the General Assembly. 

On Tuesday morning, October 29, there was a meet- 
ing in the Chapel, before a large audience, where twenty 
alumni participated in a discussion of “Reminiscences and 
Testimonies.” ‘This was followed by luncheon for alumni 
in the Seminary Church, the former Church of the Cove- 
nant, on the southeast corner of Belden and Halsted, 
which had been acquired by the Seminary in its program 
of expansion. At 2:30, in the church, Dr. McClure and 
Dr. Covert recounted the story of the Seminary in its 
century of existence. Then at five o'clock, in a drizzling 
rain, Dr. Stone laid the corner stone of the Commons. 
This ceremony was followed by a reception in the Gym- 
nasium with some seven hundred guests in attendance. 
In the evening a large audience at the church witnessed 
the presentation of a pageant depicting principal scenes 
in the Seminary’s history. Dr. Covert was author of the 
pageant and Rolland D. Snuffer, who was both a student 
and instructor in speech, was the director. 

On Wednesday morning there was in the church a 
conference of church colleges, and in the Chapel a con- 
ference of Presbyterian theological seminaries. Again there 
was lunch in the church. In the afternoon there were 
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addresses on the relations of the seminaries to the churches. 
After dinner in the Parkway Hotel there was another meet- 
ing in the church. ‘The pastors in Chicago Presbytery had 
been invited to unite their mid-week services with this pro- 
gram; so the church was filled. ‘The subject of the evening 
was “The Seminary and Education.” 

On Thursday morning a distinguished group of scien- 
tists and scholars spoke on ““The Seminary in the Thought 
and Life of the World.” After this there was again lunch 
in the church. 

The high point of the Centennial was the inauguration 
of President Stone on Thursday afternoon. Admission to 
this ceremony in the church had to be limited to those 
holding tickets, and a squad of police directed traffic. In 
the procession from Virginia Library to the church were 
the student chorus, President Emeritus McClure, Presi- 
dent Stone, Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, the directors and 
faculty of the Seminary, and representatives of thirty-six 
seminaries, colleges, or universities. When Dr. Stone took 
the platform to deliver the inaugural address, “The Inher- 
itance of the Minister,” the audience spontaneously arose 
to pay its respect. Everyone knew that there were great 
days in store for the Seminary. 

At the banquet following the inauguration there were 
some 500 guests in the Parkway Hotel. A spirit of opti- 
mism prevailed. President Stone announced that already 
$600,000 had been pledged toward the building fund. 
Mr. McCormick had offered $500,000 if the Seminary 
would raise $1,000,000 by April, 1951. With more than 
half of the million already assured, no one would doubt 
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that well before the time limit Mr. McCormick would be 
called on to give his half million. Alumni had pledged 
$65,000 and the faculty $15,000. One of the proposed 
buildings would be named for the alumni. 

Another feature of the hour was the presentation by 
Dr. McClure of his history of the Seminary, publication 
and distribution of which had been made possible through 
the generosity of Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick. 

It would be supposed that after the inaugural ceremony 
and the banquet an evening program would be an anti- 
climax; but it was anything but that. Dean Graham of 
Oberlin, an alumnus of McCormick, gave a stirring address 
on the task of the Seminary in dealing with a changing 
world. ‘Then Dr. Speer, without notes, gave a remarkable 
address on the Seminary’s contribution to Foreign Mis- 
sions. He gave name after name of men who had gone 
from McCormick to other lands and had by their lives 
made telling witness to the Master. 

The addresses given at the Centennial were published in 
the special January, 1930, number of The Alumni Review. 
Though they were delivered a quarter century ago they 
seem remarkably pertinent when read today. Two passages 
from Dr. Covert’s address, “Interpretation of the Sem- 
inary’s History,” are striking: 


. . » Nobody of theological belief has ever at one time repre- 
sented the collective thought of those that made the Seminary. 
The theology of the Seminary has been saved from the blight 
of intolerance and the sorrows of controversy by the fact that 
our teachers have not looked upon the body of their belief as a 
mass of tried, articulated abstractions to be organized dog- 
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matically into a system, but have felt toward theology as toward 
their personality, their scholarship, their gospel: that it was 
something to be vitalized into a saving power and set to work 
in the world with all possible promptness and skill . . . 

The last thirty years of the Seminary has seen its Faculty 
and Board members heartily one on all major issues and hold- 
ing a fine middle course in the midst of controversial issues and 
differences of opinion on minor points. 

We must catch this lesson for tomorrow. The standards of 
the church, the ordination vows of our teachers, the constitu- 
tion of the Seminary—all underwrite our doctrinal unity with 
a reasonable liberty. Our Seminary has lived through the past 
disturbed generation with an affirmative faith, with a sound, 
inclusive theology, with both respect and caution before 
modern scholarship, with a high teaching morale and an af- 
fectionate mutuality of which the Presbyterian Church cannot 
have too much. This may well be termed a major character- 
istic of the Seminary. 


Such was the valid judgment of a loyal alumnus, a 
Director, a pastor, and a Board secretary, who was to be 
Moderator of the General Assembly in 1935. There was 
no doubt that the Seminary under President Stone would 
through its development hold to the attitudes which had 
proved a blessing. 

So the Centennial was a great occasion. It had brought 
to the campus distinguished participants from both coasts. 
The new President was a man of eminent achievement, 
boundless vigor, great courage, deep devotion, ardent zeal, 
and evangelical fervor, In his first year of administration 
he had shown his desire and ability to guide the Seminary 
in material and spiritual growth as well as in maintaining 
a high academic standard. ‘Thus there was every expecta- 
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tion that the Seminary would enter a period of unprece- 
dented growth. Moreover, it was thought that the task 
would not be too exacting for the President. Consequently 
for two years Dr. Stone continued to be pastor of Fourth 
Church. He moved to a.near-by apartment and preached 
regularly; Dr. H. R. Anderson, who had been called as 
his associate, occupied the manse and shared in the ad- 
ministrative work of the church. 

At the joyous Centennial observance, few gave any at- 
tention to the financial news and none understood the 
meaning of what was happening on Wall Street. But on 
the first day of the Centennial, October 29, 1929, the stock 
market had crashed. This marked the beginning of the 
great depression, which continued well into the next dec- 
ade. 


CHAPTER II 


FACING REALITY 


GRADUALLY it became apparent that the financial situation 
of the country was serious. The drop in the value of stocks 
was no temporary flurry, and the assurances that prosperity 
was “around the corner” were empty. Raising money for 
worthy causes became increasingly difficult. With the fail- 
ure of banks and the collapse of corporations men and 
women who had responded liberally to appeals for dona- 
tions now gave sparingly or not at all. In fact, it became 
apparent eventually that by no means all of the $600,000 
in pledges which had been announced at the Centennial 
banquet could be counted as assets. Eventually it was 
necessary to release a number of persons from their prom- 
1Ses. 

Still with fortitude Dr. Stone carried on. After two years 
as both President of the Seminary and pastor of Fourth 
Church he became Pastor Emeritus, so that, except for 
sharing in the pulpit duties of the church, he could devote 
himself to the administration and promotion of the Semi- 
nary. In 1933 he took up his residence at 858 Chalmers 
Place. He realized that the task which he had set for him- 
self was far more difficult than he had anticipated; but 
he never showed any discouragement or lack of faith. It 
was necessary to raise money for current expenses and Dr. 
Stone was able also to raise money for special projects. At 
no time was it necessary for the Seminary to assume any 
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large debt. ‘The years ended with the books in the black. 


At the same time the Seminary boldly entered into some 
new ventures. One of the first was a Summer Session. 
There had been some criticism about the idleness of the 
buildings and equipment during the summer. Conse- 
quently Professor Norman E. Richardson was charged 
with the responsibility of organizing a session for the sum- 
mer of 1930. Dr. Richardson was a pioneer in developing 
the discipline of religious education. He had been Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education in the theological depart- 
ment of Boston University (1911-19) and at Northwest- 
ern University (1919-28). He was one of the first men 
brought to the faculty by Dr. Stone in 1928. His industry 
and enthusiasm for his subject made him the logical per- 
son to be dean of the Summer Session. ‘The project, how- 
ever, was not a great success. Students who had spent the 
academic year in the Seminary preferred to spend their 
summers in field work, and ministers who could find time 
for concentrated study in their vacations preferred to at- 
tend universities where their work would count toward a 
doctorate. Consequently, though Professor Richardson pro- 
vided a high type of instruction from members of the 
Seminary faculty and visiting professors, the attendance 
was not sufficient to justify the continuation of the Sum- 
mer Session after its third year in 1932. 

From this, however, there developed the annual Sum- 
mer Conference for Ministers. In connection with the first 
Summer Session Professor Richardson organized a week’s 
Conference for ministers who wanted spiritual refresh- 
ment and inspiration without taking too much time from 
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their vacations. That such a Conference met a real need 
was immediately apparent. Boards of the Church took 
advantage of the occasion to bring together, by offering 
scholarships, Presbytery and Synod chairmen of com- 
mittees on National Missions, Foreign Missions, Chris- 
tian Education, and Promotion to meet with Board 
secretaries for discussion of developments and problems 
in the various fields. Faculty members in alternate summers 
gave courses of lectures to present current developments 
in their fields. Pastors or teachers who were experts in 
newly developed subjects, such as counseling, church 
finance, and ecclesiastical architecture, were brought in to 
display their techniques. At each Conference there were 
two distinguished speakers from America or Great Britain. 
One conducted the morning chapel service and gave a 
course of lectures; the other was the featured speaker at 
the evening worship service on the Chalmers Place lawn. 
Professor Richardson was the guiding spirit of the Con- 
ference until his fatal illness. 

The success of this venture was apparent from the first 
and for this Professor Richardson deserves all credit. 
Within four years the annual attendance had grown to 
five hundred and it remained at that figure until the 
Seminary Church no longer was available, and the occupa- 
tion of the dormitories by married students remaining in 
Chicago for the summer made it necessary to reduce the 
registration to between 250 and 300. This was not a great 
misfortune, for other seminaries had introduced summer 
conferences, and some synods and even presbyteries had 
gatherings on the same pattern. In the summer of 1954 it 
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was necessary to forego the regular conference in favor of 
two weekly sessions of instruction in co-operation with the 
other theological institutions in the Chicago area, where 
the teachers were eminent theologians who had come to 
the Evanston meetings of the World Council of Churches 
from the European continent, the British Isles, India, and 
Australia. 

Another project proved temporary. With the assistance 
of two other teachers, Professor Richardson developed a 
one year course in religious education leading to the degree 
of M. A. and attracted a number of students. In the years 
1931-34 twenty-four students were awarded this degree. 
It proved, however, that some students registered for this 
degree instead of taking the full course for the B. D., and 
some then went out as alumni of the Seminary and asked 
for ordination after only one year of graduate work. More- 
over, the Seminary was duplicating the functions of the 
near-by Presbyterian College of Christian Education. So 
the granting of the M. A. was discontinued in 1935, and 
students who desired a Seminary degree in religious edu- 
cation were allowed to qualify for the degree of Master 
of ‘Theology by one year of work beyond the B. D. 

One by-product of the M. A. experiment was the recog- 
nition of women as students of the Seminary. Occasionally 
a woman, particularly the wife of a student, would take a 
course; but she would not be registered and there was no 
guarantee that she would receive any credit for it. One 
woman, a Free Methodist minister, attended the Seminary 
for three years, taking all the courses required for the B. D. 
When she had completed the course in 1928, however, 
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the Directors interpreted the constitution of the Seminary 
to mean that the object was to train only men for the minis- 
try and refused to grant this woman a diploma. Some 
thought that there was inconsistency, for the theme of 
the 1928 commencement was eulogy of Mrs. Nettie F. 
McCormick and the great contribution which she had 
made to the work of the Church. When the M. A. pro- 
gram was projected, it attracted a number of women stu- 
dents, and in 1932 a young lady appeared as a qualified 
candidate for the degree. Her diploma was signed and she 
received her diploma without the raising of any question 
in the meeting of the Directors. Some members of the 
Faculty wanted to recall the woman who had been refused 
a diploma four years previously; but before this could be 
done she had met an untimely death. Since 1932 there 
has been no objection when a woman has been recom- 
mended for a degree. 

An innovation of President Stone was the scheduling 
of regular monthly meetings of the Faculty. In the ad- 
ministration of President McClure, the Faculty had met 
only at the beginning of the year to receive new students, 
during the year to recommend candidates for fellowships, 
at the end of the year to award prizes and approve candi- 
dates for graduation, and occasionally to deal with an 
emergency. Faculty committees were mostly one or two 
man affairs, which functioned efficiently and made no 
reports. Students attended courses as they desired and 
teachers made their own class rolls. No official record of 
a class was made until the teacher turned in his grades at 
the end of a semester, and there was no notation of any 
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failure. When a student was presumed to have completed 
the required work he was graduated. Mr. A. B. Mackin- 
tosh was the only clerical secretary, and he took dictation 
and did mimeographing not only for the President but 
for the entire Faculty. Mrs. Mackintosh twice a year 
recorded grades, with cryptic symbols on cards, taking 
time from her regular work in the Library. 

This was efficient and it was pleasant. The professor 
taught his classes and had opportunity for study, recre- 
ation, and cultivation of the social graces. Every faculty 
home had a maid or two to cook, make beds, and watch 
the children when the parents had outside engagements. 
Professors with their wives exchanged formal calls. But 
the end of an era was at hand. 

President Stone with his multiplicity of responsibilities 
needed a private secretary. So with him came Miss Helen 
Crawford, who had been his secretary at Fourth Church. 
Increasing participation of the Seminary in the academic 
life of the nation called for more detailed records. So it be- 
came necessary to organize time schedules for classes before 
the beginning of a semester, to have each student register 
for his courses, and to keep a record of his grades, including 
any failures or conditions. More and more students were 
going to other institutions for further graduate work; presby- 
teries were beginning to ask for reports on their candidates 
and requiring transcripts of record before licensure. Pro- 
fessor Sellers, Secretary of the Faculty, was ordered to set 
up a system of recording and for this he was given a part- 
time secretary. For the Summer Conference Professor 
Richardson also required secretarial help. 
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Then there was the Seminary Church. This had been 
founded as the Church of the Covenant through the efforts 
of some Seminary professors when at the time of the 
World’s Fair in 1893 there had been a great increase in 
the student body. The professors thought there should be 
at hand a church where the students could hear the pro- 
claiming of sound doctrine. For some years the church 
had flourished and drawn a good share of Faculty families 
as members; but due to theological divisions, dissension 
on social attitudes, and the moving away of a large part of 
the membership, the organization was about to collapse 
when Dr. Stone came to the Seminary. Though the archi- 
tecture was hardly admirable, the large auditorium with 
its balcony was comfortable with good acoustics, there was 
a large organ, and there were excellent facilities for a 
church school. So Dr. Stone had the Seminary purchase 
the building to be used as part of the development. He 
proposed to erect on it a campanile and to promote the 
church as a preaching center which would draw attend- 
ance from over the city. Temporarily he had Professor 
Clements serve as pastor and called on the Faculty mem- 
bers to take turns in preaching. This brought no great 
increase in membership. Then he had the Rev. L. Wesley 
Almy, an alumnus, come to assume the pastorate of the 
church and also to be Alumni Secretary. He shared in the 
services of Professor Sellers’ secretary. Partitions were in- 
stalled on the second floor of Virginia Library, where the 
President, the Secretary of the Faculty, and the Alumni 
Secretary had their offices. 

Besides the installation of a new system for keeping of 
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records, President Stone raised the academic standards of 
the Seminary by enforcing requirements for admission. 
While the bachelor’s degree theoretically had been ex- 
pected of a candidate for admission, there was provision 
that in exceptional cases, where candidates showed ability 
to carry the work expected of a theological student, the 
requirement could be waived. In practice the Faculty had 
been exceedingly lenient in admitting men who were not 
college graduates. While occasionally a man who had not 
been to college did have marked ability and made a high 
record in the Seminary, the great majority of those without 
college training were not qualified to do graduate work, 
and their presence in classes had a bad influence on the 
quality of instruction. It was not uncommon to have from 
twenty-five to thirty percent of an incoming class without 
college degrees. President McClure had said that if he 
were continuing in office he would advocate the enforce- 
ment of the requirement. At first President Stone was 
lenient with a few men; but after 1931 no Junior was 
admitted without a college degree or the presentation of 
evidence that he had the full academic equivalent of a 
degree. A few worthy applicants may have been rejected, 
but the general standard of instruction was definitely im- 
proved. In several instances candidates who were rejected 
completed their college courses, applied again, and made 
excellent records. 

One more improvement may be noted. Heretofore stu- 
dents had been responsible for keeping their rooms in 
order; but there was no inspection, and in consequence 
many rooms were in almost constant state of disarray. Dr. 
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housekeeper and dietitian, as matron. She not only super- 
vised the Commons when it was opened in 1930 but also 
had charge of a corps of maids, who kept the students’ 
rooms neat and clean. 

These advances were made in the face of the deteri- 
orating financial situation in the country. President Stone 
inspired confidence and enthusiasm. In difficult times he 
was able to raise money and, though his dream of a com- 
pletely new set of buildings was not to be realized, his 
administration was distinctly one of progress. 


CHAPTER III 


THE LANE AFFILIATION 


No ACCOMPLISHMENT of President Stone was of more 
lasting benefit than securing the affiliation with Lane 
Theological Seminary, so that the revenue from the Lane 
property is used for theological education in Chicago. It 
is true that equal credit is due to President Montgomery 
of Lane and several of the Trustees, but if a less vigorous 
and persuasive person than Dr. Stone had been President 
of Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago, it is doubt- 
ful that the afhliation would have been what it was. In the 
records of the negotiations are the terms “merger,” “amal- 
gamation,” and “afhliation,” but the last prevailed. Like- 
wise there is inconsistency in the naming of the institution 
with which the proposed relationship was to be established. 
It was called “The Seminary in Chicago,” “Chicago The- 
ological Seminary,” and simply “Chicago” before the final 
papers designated the official name, Br Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chicago.” 

Lane Theological Seminary had a long and impres- 
sive history. It was founded and received its charter on 
February 11, 1829, and so antedates by seven months the 
establishment of the Theological Seminary at Hanover 
Academy. The name was in honor of Ebenezer Lane and 
his brother, of the frm E. Lane & Co., New Orleans. 
Though they were Baptists, they had offered in 1828 to 
give the proposed institution a fifth of the profits of their 
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firm for four years. Until this day the name has remained 
unchanged. ‘The site of this new Seminary was determined 
by the gift of Elnathan Kemper, a Presbyterian elder, of 
sixty acres of land in the Walnut Hills section of Cincin- 
nati. The gift was in behalf of Mr. Kemper’s father, the 
Rev. James Kemper, his brothers, and himself. ‘The first 
President of Lane was the renowned Lyman Beecher, who 
came from Boston in 1832. 

From the first, Lane was embroiled in theological con- 
troversy. Dr. Joshua L. Wilson, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Cincinnati, was the first President of 
the Lane Board of Trustees and played the leading part 
in the calling of Dr. Beecher. But before Dr. Beecher came, 
Dr. Wilson visited some of the Old School theologians at 
Princeton and completely reversed his position, because he 
had learned that Beecher was of the New School. He re- 
signed from the presidency of the Board and tried un- 
successfully to prevent Dr. Beecher’s reception by the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati. Then he asked the Presbytery to 
appoint a committee to pass on the orthodoxy of Dr. 
Beecher’s writings. When Presbytery refused, he took the 
matter to the Synod and then to the General Assembly, but 
he withdrew his charges when it was evident that they 
could not be sustained. Later, in 1846, David Kemper 
brought charges in the civil courts against Dr. Beecher 
and two Faculty members, charging that they were not 
members of the Presbyterian Church in good standing. 
They had gone with the New School in the separation, 
and Mr. Kemper held that the Old School was the true 


Presbyterian Church. He was not sustained. 
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In the second year of Dr. Beecher’s administration, some 
students formed an “abolition society” and were so vocif- 
erous that the Seminary was threatened with mob violence. 
When the Trustees moved to suppress the society, the ma- 
jority of students withdrew, in 1834, and went to Oberlin, 
where they constituted the student body of another new 
theological seminary. 

In 1856 the Old School Presbyterians in Cincinnati 
started a rival theological seminary with local pastors as 
instructors. It failed to command much respect and died 
after a brief existence. | 

The list of former professors at Lane contains some 
distinguished names. Calvin Ellis Stowe, husband of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, was Professor of Biblical Literature 
until 1850, and he went abroad to purchase books for the 
first Lane library. Henry Smith was a Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric. Henry Preserved Smith was Professor of Hebrew. 
John DeWitt was Professor of Church History. Arthur 
C. McGiffert was Professor of Church History. Kemper 
Fullerton was Instructor in Hebrew. Selby Frame Vance 
was Professor of Church History and later Professor of 
English Bible. All of these men were recognized authorities 
in their fields and brought distinction to Lane; but the- 
ological controversy caused some of them difficulty. In 
1893 it caused the loss of Henry Preserved Smith and 
Arthur C. McGiffert. After that Lane was regarded as ultra- 
conservative, though it did have some capable men on its 
faculty. One was Edward D. Morris, Professor of System- 
atic Theology, who wrote Theology of the Westminster 
Symbols (2d ed., Cincinnati, 1911). Another was Finis 
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King Farr, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Litera- 
ture. A third was John Vant Stephens, a distinguished 
historian, from whose The Story of the Founding of Lane 
(Cincinnati, 1940.) most of the above information was 
taken. He had come to Lane with the Lebanon merger in 
1910 and was Professor of Church History until his retire- 
ment, when Lane united with Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. The following information about Leb- 
anon is from his The Story of the Founding of the Theo- 
logical School in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
(Cincinnati, 1933) and The Lebanon Theological Semi- 
nary (Cincinnati, 1934). 

Lebanon Theological Seminary was opened in 1854 
as the theological department of Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tennessee. During the Civil War it lost endow- 
ment, library, and buildings. At the close of the war it 
was revived and continued until 1909. After the reunion 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church with the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., in 1906, there was a period 
of litigation, in which the Tennessee courts held that 
the Cumberland Presbyterian property belonged to the 
opponents of reunion. Cumberland University was not 
church-controlled; but the theological department had been 
under the Cumberland General Assembly. At length, in 
1909, the Trustees of the University ordered the discon- 
tinuance of the theological department. ‘Then the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., appointed 
a board “to maintain and conduct for the Presbyterian 
Church a Theological Seminary of the South.” 


As Professor Stephens has written, “A charter was taken 
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out, and the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the 
South became a legal entity, taking the place in service 
and in spirit of the discontinued theological department 
of the University.” Professor Stephens was named Chair- 
man of the Faculty. The Seminary rented the building of 
the discontinued theological department, and for one year 
conducted a very successful academic program. After the 
year, however, the University refused to continue to rent 
the building, and the Seminary was unsuccessful in trying 
to obtain other suitable quarters. So in 1910 the General 
Assembly agreed to the recommendation of the Board of 
the Seminary that arrangements be made to unite with one 
of the established seminaries of the Church. As a result, 
in 1910 the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of the 
South was allied with Lane, and two of its professors, 
John Vant Stephens and Finis King Farr, were added to 
the Lane Faculty. 

To Lane as President came Dr. Richmond Ames Mont- 
gomery in 1926, after a notable career as a pastor and 
college president. Years of theological controversy and in- 
efficient administration had lowered the effectiveness of 
the Seminary, and new life was needed. For a time it 
seemed likely that President Montgomery would restore 
the former prestige. He inaugurated a co-operative plan 
similar to the one in operation in the Engineering School 
of the University of Cincinnati. A student would devote 
full time to study for one quarter and then spend the next 
quarter in full-time work in a church or in industry. ‘Thus 
he could earn his way without encroaching on time for 
preparation of lessons. The ‘Trustees prepared to raise a 
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fund of $600,000 in celebration of the Centennial in 
1929. Also there was the beginning of the development 
of a special department of religious education. An impres- 
sive program marked the Centennial celebration, but the 
student body had not grown and the solicitation for funds 
had met meager results. So on June 24, 1929, the Trustees 
passed a motion looking toward the merger of the Semi- 
nary with another institution and the establishing of a 
school of religious education at Lane. At this meeting Mr. 
William E. Dean, an elder in Knox Presbyterian Church, 
was elected to the Board. He was to play an important role 
in the later history of Lane. 

At the meeting of the Trustees on October 8, 1929, it 
was reported that only six new students had enrolled—two 
in theology and four in religious education. So there was 
named a “committee on merger,” consisting of Rev. Her- 
bert Hezlep (chairman), Senator Richard P. Ernst, Dr. 
Hugh I. Evans, Mr. D. B. Meacham, Dr. William F. Pad- 
gett, Dr. W. O. Thompson, Dr. William Tait Paterson, 
and President Montgomery. The law firm of Peck, Shaffer, 
and Williams was authorized to OB the legal aspects 
of a possible merger. 

Dr. Stone had heard of this meeting and sent to Cin- 
cinnati two Directors, Dr. W. Clyde Howard and Mr. 
Oscar C. Hagen, to present a letter from him urging the 
Lane Board to consider a merger with Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago. President Montgomery had 
approached Princeton Theological Seminary and received 
a tentative reply, but President Stone’s emissaries were 
first on the scene. 
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The law firm gave its opinion that “subject to certain 
limitations and restrictions the assets of Lane Seminary 
may be used for the accomplishment of the purposes of 
its foundation and incorporation, either at Princeton or 
Chicago, in conjunction with either of these institutions.” 
It was advised, however, that a ruling be secured from the 
Court of Common Pleas of Hamilton County before tak- 
ing action. ‘There was no doubt that Lane Seminary must 
continue as a corporate body with a continuing Board of 
‘Trustees of not less than twenty-three nor more than twenty- 
five, and that the officers and executive committee must 
be, by charter, residents of Cincinnati or vicinity. 

On October 29th Chairman Hezlep, Senator Ernst, Dr. 
Paterson, and President Montgomery, at the invitation of 
the Stated Clerk, Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, met a committee 
of the General Council of the Church, at Chicago, to dis- 
cuss the proposed merger. There was also a conference 
with representatives of Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Princeton, and Auburn. The minutes of the Lane 
committee read: “All three of these seminaries have be- 
come ardent suitors, eager for merger of Lane with their 
seminaries at their present locations. Since returning from 
Chicago we have had a fourth proposal from the Presby- 
terian Seminary at San Francisco.” 

On November 21st four members of a Princeton com- 
mittee—President J. Ross Stevenson, Dr. William M. 
McEwan, Dr. John B. Laird, and Dr. J. Harry Cotton— 
visited Cincinnati and presented an invitation for Lane 
to join forces with Princeton. This was followed by letters 
from President Stevenson and Dr. McEwan. 
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Five days later there appeared a committee of seven from 
Chicago—President Stone, Dr. Henry C. Swearingen, 
Mr. Oscar C. Hagen, Dr. A. 5)C. ‘Clarke, Mr. .E. H. 
Smith, Mr. Frederic P. Vose, and Dr. D. E. Williamson— 
to make their proposal. 

At a special Board meeting on December 5, 1929, these 
developments were reported. As described by the record- 
ing secretary, Dr. Lewis Earle Lee, the meeting must have 
been somewhat controversial. 

The committee presented its recommendations: 


1. We recommend the merger of Lane Seminary with a 
seminary to be selected later. 

2. We recommend that steps be taken in accordance with 
the opinion submitted by Peck, Shaffer, and Williams to de- 
termine judicially the right and authority of the Board of ‘Trus- 
tees over the property and assets of Lane Seminary. 

3. We recommend that this special committee be authorized 
to carry out these recommendations. 


Opinions of the faculty were asked. One was non- 
committal, one favored the resolutions, and two were op- 
posed. 

Some of the Trustees favored closing the Seminary and 
allowing the assets to go to residuary legatees; some wanted 
to close the Seminary temporarily with a view to reopening 
at a more favorable time. There was a substitute motion 
to continue in operation and a substitute motion for the 
substitute—to take a recess at the end of the current year. 
Both these motions were lost. ‘Then the recommendations 
of the committee were passed: No. 1, 12 to 5; No. 2, 13 to 
PING 30) 13 tOnd. 
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The principal legal hurdle was the Kemper deed to the 
Lane campus. This provided that if the Seminary ceased 
to carry on the functions for which it was founded, the 
property would be divided among the American Bible 
Society, the American Tract Society, the American Colo- 
nization Society, and the American Education Society. At 
a Board meeting on January 14, 1930, Mr. Hezlep, Sen- 
ator Ernst, and President Montgomery reported that they 
had visited officials of the American Bible Society, the 
American Tract Society, and the American Education So- 
ciety (now the Congregational Education Society.) in New 
York, and the American Colonization Society in Wash- 
ington, and that the officials of these societies were of the 
opinion that their Boards would not put any obstacles in 
the way of the proposed merger by claiming the property 
as residuary legatees. 

At a meeting of the Committee on Merger on February 1, 
1930, Judge John Weld Peck was engaged as attorney 
for the merger and instructed to file suit in the Court of 
Common Pleas seeking permission to merge with an in- 
stitution outside Ohio. It was reported that the Congre- 
gational Education Society had concurred and the Ameri- 
can Bible Society wanted more information. President 
Montgomery was told to communicate with President 
Stevenson and Professor Charles H. Erdman of Princeton 
the particulars of the offer made by Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago. 

A special Board meeting, called for March 6th, had six- 
teen Trustees present and seven absent. Additional letters 
urging acceptance of the Princeton proposal were reported 
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son, and there was also a letter along the same line from 
Dr. Robert E. Speer. By general agreement the members 
had narrowed the field of choice to Princeton and Chicago. 
Tabulation of the vote showed 10 in favor of Chicago, 3 
in favor of Princeton, and 3 abstaining because they were 
opposed to any merger. 

Then Dr. Paterson moved “merger with Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Chicago, subject to final judicial 
decision and subject to satisfactory negotiation with the 
Chicago institution.” ‘This was passed by a vote of 12 to 4. 
Then Dr. Hugh I. Evans, who had voted “No,” asked per- 
mission to change his vote, so that the final tabulation was 
13 to 3. Dr. Evans, though an alumnus and a Trustee of 
Princeton, subsequently proved most helpful in directing 
some of the processes, and has served effectively as a Di- 
rector of McCormick. He was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1950. 

Pending the settlement of the legal questions, President 
Stone and Mr. Hagen met with the Executive Committee 
of the Lane Board on June 30, 1930, and made temporary 
arrangements for the co-operation of the two institutions. 
Necessarily Lane would continue to give instruction on the 
Lane campus. President Montgomery would continue at 
Lane, but spend part time in Chicago as Professor of 
Biography and Missions. Dr. Stone agreed to be responsible 
for all the salary of President Montgomery and half the 
salaries of Professors Julian Price Love and John A. Garber 
of Lane. 


At the meeting of the Lane Board on October 14th, Mr. 
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Dean was elected to the committee on merger to succeed 
Dr. Padgett, who was ill, and it was agreed that President 
Stone, Dr. Clarke, Mr. Hagen, and Mr. E. H. Smith from 
Chicago, who were present, would serve on a joint commit- 
tee on merger. Later Mr. Vose was added to this committee. 

In December a small legal matter was cleared up. An 
organization known as the Western Education Society 
existed for the purpose of assisting Lane and Wabash 
College. The Wabash members of the Board of this Society 
resigned and the Board was reorganized to consist of the 
Trustees of Lane. 

Meanwhile there was legal trouble. ‘The American Bible 
Society, the American Tract Society, and the Congrega- 
tional Education Society had made no objection to the suit. 
These organizations were active with large programs. The 
American Colonization Society, which had been organized 
by Daniel Webster and some associates for the purpose of 
sending Negroes from America to Liberia and had done 
very little after the Civil War, contested. The Court of 
Common Pleas in the case with the American Colonization 
Society declared that the Seminary was not a failure, but 
also declared that the Court was without jurisdiction and 
stated that the Seminary must apply to the Legislature for 
an amendment to its charter. The decision was given by 
Judge Charles S. Bell. 

On May 11, 1931, the Executive Committee of the 
Lane Board instructed Judge Peck to prepare an appeal 
from Judge Bell’s decision. On June 13 the Committee 
appointed Senator Ernst, President Montgomery, Dr. 
Paterson, Mr. Dean, and Dr. John W. Christie Gwho had 
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been elected to the Board) to attend a conference which 
Dr. Mudge had called with the four societies. 

At the October 27, 1931, meeting of the Board it was 
resolved to go to the Court of Appeals of the First Appel- 
late District of Ohio, asking for permission to sell the 
physical assets of Lane Seminary and to administer the 
funds at Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 
There were eighteen favorable votes, one negative and one 
abstention. It was reported that the enrollment at Lane was 
one senior, two middlers, one junior, and eighteen special 
students. Professor Love had accepted a call to Louisville 
Theological Seminary. During the year President Mont- 
gomery and Professor Garber spent part of each week in 
Chicago and Assistant Professor Paul Ewing Davies, who 
had come to the faculty at Chicago, spent part of each 
week at Lane. In addition Professors Richardson and Sweet 
gave some special lectures at Lane. 

Mr. Dean reported that the American Bible Society and 
the Congregational Education Society had given quitclaim 
deeds for their claims on the property for the nominal price 
of $100 each. The American Tract Society had agreed to 
give a quitclaim deed for its claim except that some legal 
formalities were necessary. In November the deed was 
delivered when Lane paid this Society $2,000 to care for 
the expenses involved. The American Colonization So- 
ciety, on the advice of its attorney, Robert A. ‘Taft, still 
questioned its legal right to give up its claim. 

On December 28, 1931, the Court of Appeals handed 
down an opinion upholding the lower Court and refused 
permission for the Seminary to move to Chicago. So it was 
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decided to take the case to the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
Peck, Shaffer, and Williams were counsel for the plaintiff 
and ‘Taft, Stettinius, and Hollister, counsel for the de- 
fendants. : 

After considerable negotiation, the American Coloni- 
zation Society agreed to give a quitclaim deed for $12,- 
500, which was paid with the two seminaries involved 
dividing the cost equally. At length the Court of Appeals 
of the First Appellate District of Ohio, on February 209, 
1932, with the American Colonization Society concurring, 
granted the appeal. Now the way was fully opened for the 
afhliation. Full cooperation was begun, though the final 
legal agreement was not signed until 1939. 

Lane completed the academic year and granted the 
degree of Th. B. to one Senior. In the autumn of 1932 all 
the instruction was given in Chicago. At Lane it had cost 
about $8,800 to educate a student; at Chicago it would cost 
about $3,000. The Lane income now was to be used to 
provide a Professor’s salary, to give scholarships to worthy 
students, and to help in the upkeep and purchase of books 
at the Virginia Library. The Lane Library, which con- 
tained many valuable and rare books, would be moved to 
Chicago. 

There was some question as to whether the acquiring 
of the Lane affiliation had met the conditions of Mr. 
McCormick’s offer. Evidently it had not, because the Lane 
property remained in the hands of the Lane Trustees. So 
Mr. McCormick was not obligated to give the half million 
dollars. He did, however, give $175,000, which was used 
to pay for the Gymnasium. Some pointed out that in 1932 
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this gift was as generous as a gift of $500,000 would have 
been in 1929, and the Lane Board sent Mr. McCormick 
a letter of thanks. 

The Lane affiliation has been most happy. The Lane 
Board of ‘Trustees continues to function and there is a 
President of Lane Seminary. Dr. Montgomery held the 
office until his death in 1952 and Dr. William Tait Pater- 
son was elected to succeed him. 

Among the Lane assets was a scholarship fund which 
had been given by Preserved Smith, father of Henry Pre- 
served Smith. When the afhliation was announced, the 
heirs of Preserved Smith brought suit to have the fund 
revert to the estate, and while the litigation was in process 
the fund was held intact. By 1936 the heirs had lost in both 
the civil and appellate courts, so that the income now is 
used for scholarships. A regular accounting of the use of 
this income is made to the Preserved Smith heirs. 

Now the occupant of one chair is designated Lane Pro- 
fessor of Practical Theology. There are eight Lane Scholar- 
ships of $400 each for Juniors, awarded on the basis of 
competitive examinations in the spring to applicants for ad- 
mission; six Lane Scholarships of $400 each for Middlers, 
awarded at commencement to the Juniors who have made 
the highest academic records during the year; and six Pre- 
served Smith Scholarships of $400 each for Seniors, 
awarded at commencement to the Middlers who have made 
the highest academic records during the year. 

Much credit for the Lane development is due to Mr. 
William E. Dean. As a Lane Trustee he took an active 
part in the negotiations which culminated in the afhliation. 
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In 1931 he was made Business Manager of Lane. With his 
experience as an investment banker he was eminently 
qualified for the task and he brought to it a remarkable 
eficiency and devotion. Part of the difficulty at Lane had 
been caused by indifferent and inefficient management. 
Mr. Dean performed wonders in putting the buildings in 
repair and making the real estate belonging to the Sem- 
inary produce proper revenue in rentals and leases. 

In 1936 Mr. William O. Green, who long had been 
Treasurer of McCormick, resigned and Mr. Dean, who 
since 1933 had been Financial Director, was made Busi- 
ness Manager. He divided his time between McCormick 
and Lane until 1943, when he resigned at McCormick to 
give his full time to Lane. After the buildings at Lane were 
no longer needed for academic purposes, they were con- 
verted into apartments and began to produce revenue. For 
a time the revenue from rentals and leases was needed to 
clear up indebtedness; but in the year 1932-33 Lane gave 
scholarships to two students and in the following year to 
four. By May, 1935, $5,223.75 had been remitted to 
Chicago. The annual remittance was gradually increased 
until it reached $17,000 in 1952. , 

In 1949 the City of Cincinnati in widening Gilbert 
Avenue needed a strip of land at the front of the Lane 
campus. Because this ground held some beautiful old trees, 
Mr. Dean took the matter to court and was awarded $34,- 
160 for it. Then the patience and acumen of Mr. Dean 
were abundantly demonstrated in the matter of the Lane 
campus. In 1941 some of the Directors in Chicago wanted 
the property sold for $100,000. ‘There were some offers 
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with higher valuation placed on the land, but a good part 
of the payment was to be in stock in the company which 
would operate on the property. One of the foremost 
bankers in Cincinnati had the land appraised and came 
to the conclusion that it was worth not more than $250,000. 
Mr. Dean bided his time, and, in 1953 the Trustees, on 
his advice, approved a ninety-nine year lease to ‘Thomson 
Brothers, Inc. The old seminary buildings have been torn 
down and a new, modern building has been erected to 
house a Cadillac automobile agency. Terms of the lease 
are based on a valuation of $600,000 for the property, and 
the annual Lane income will be materially increased. 
Several Lane ‘Trustees are regularly on the Board of 
Directors of McCormick. ‘The relationship is good for the 
students and good for the Church. The establishment of 
this relationship has come through bold imagination, clear 
vision, firm resolve, patient labor, and courageous zeal on 
the part of a group of consecrated men who persevered 
through discouragement and wrought a good work for the 


glory of God. 


CHAPTER IV 


SOME DEVELOPMENTS 


It TOOK Time for ecclesiastical circles in the United States 
to realize what was happening in the financial world. ‘The 
stock market crash on October 29, 1929, signalized the 
end of easy money, and many bond salesmen and brokers 
joined the unemployed. Then on December 10, 1930, 
the failure of the Bank of the United States in New York 
ushered in a season of bank failures throughout the coun- 
try. During the next two years many financial institutions 
toppled, and many others were kept alive by the optimistic 
hope that their securities really protected the loans which 
had been made on them. 

On Sunday night, March 5, 1933, almost immediately 
after his inauguration, President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt proclaimed his famous “bank holiday.” On Monday, 
March 6, all the banks in the country were closed, except 
in a few states where the officials chose to allow the state 
banks to continue in operation. In Illinois the state officials 
followed the federal order. After a week a few of the larger 
Chicago banks were permitted to resume operations, but 
other banks were kept closed until they could prove their 
solvency. Fortunately the Continental Illinois National 
Bank, where the greater part of the Seminary’s funds was 
deposited, was one of the first allowed to reopen. Most of 
the banks which were closed by presidential order never 
did reopen. In 1929 there were 258 banks operating in 
Chicago; in 1935 there were only 51. 
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It is clear that in such a depression the idea of raising 
large sums of money was wishful thinking. Still Dr. 
Stone for a time did obtain funds for a few specific objects. 
One was an excavation in Palestine. Dr. A. S. GC. Clarke 
helped Dr. Stone in securing $7,000, which at that time 
was adequate to finance an archaeological expedition of 
two months. The site chosen was Beth-zur, which played 
a minor role during the period of the Hebrew monarchy 
and was the city next in importance to Jerusalem in the 
Maccabean wars. 

The Seminary long had been a corporation member of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, and in 1913- 
14 Professor Robinson had been Director of the School in 
Jerusalem. In the summer of 1931 the Jerusalem School 
co-operated with the Seminary by furnishing headquarters 
and equipment for the expedition. On the staff were 
several men who were famous already or who later were 
to gain wide recognition for their contributions in ar- 
chaeology; William F. Albright, Nelson Glueck, Aage 
Schmidt, Millar Burrows, Aapeli Saarisalo, Cyrus Gordon, 
and Charles F. Nims. ‘The expedition was successful and 
the report of the Director, Professor Sellers, still is a stand- 
ard reference work for Hellenistic pottery and coins. This 
was called a “preliminary report,” because it was expected 
that there would be two subsequent excavations on the site; 
but the depression and then war have prevented the real- 
ization of this hope. 

In the first years of Dr. Stone’s administration there 
were several important developments in the Faculty. After 
a thorough search for a candidate to fill the chair of Phi- 
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losophy of Religion and Ethics, vacated by the death of 
Professor John A. MacIntosh, it was realized that Robert 
Worth Frank, who had been inaugurated as Professor of 
Sociology and Religious Education, still thought wistfully 
of his early love, philosophy, and was amenable to the 
suggestion that he change chairs. So the change was made 
and he was allowed a year’s leave of absence to study at 
Harvard. 

John F. Lyons, after his long and efficient service as 
Librarian, was inaugurated Professor of Bibliography. 
Floyd V. Filson, who had been Instructor in New Testa- 
ment Greek, received his doctorate at the University of 
Basel, and was inaugurated Professor of New ‘Testament 
Literature and Exegesis. William S. Sadler, one of the 
pioneers in psychiatry and a recognized authority in his 
field, came as Professorial Lecturer in Medical Psychology, 
which title was changed in 1934 to Professorial Lecturer 
in Pastoral Psychiatry. John A. Garber, who had come from 
Lane as Professor of Sociology, withdrew in 1934 and went 
to the University of Dubuque, where he could devote him- 
self to his former specialty, religious education. 

The Seminary suffered a loss in 1930 when Cleland B. 
McAfee resigned to take a secretary’s portfolio in the Board 
of Foreign Missions. He had been Moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1929-30 and had brought distinction to 
the Seminary by his teaching, his preaching, and his writ- 
ing. His interest in the Seminary continued and in 1939- 
40 he came back for a year as Acting Professor of System- 
atic ‘Theology. After his resignation Louis Matthews 
Sweet, who had been Professor-elect of Biblical ‘Theology, 
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was transferred to the vacated chair and inaugurated Cyrus 
H. McCormick Professor of Systematic ‘Theology. 

It was evident that another teacher was needed in the 
Biblical field. Dr. A. S. C. Clarke of the Board of Directors, 
after his retirement from the pastorate, helped out notably 
for several years as Lecturer in New Testament Exposition 
until a suitable man was secured. As usual in this field the 
most likely candidate proposed was a McCormick alumnus, 
Paul Ewing Davies, who had received the T. B. Blackstone 
Fellowship in 1923 and had earned the degree of Ph. D. 
at the University of Edinburgh. In 1931 he came as Assist- 
ant Professor of New Testament, and in 1635 was in- 
augurated Professor of New Testament Greek and Ex- 
egesis. 

George H. Bost was brought by Dr. Stone as Instructor 
in Speech Training in 1930. While he was teaching he 
earned the B. D. at the Seminary and later the Ph. D. at 
the University of Chicago. Under his direction there began 
the installation of recording equipment to aid in instruc- 
tion. In 1943 he resigned to take a pastorate. 

The new Commons was dedicated on October 13, 1930. 
It made a great improvement in the life of the Seminary 
and it still is clearly the most impressive building on the 
campus. On the walls of the large dining hall are seals 
of all the Presbyterian colleges and other colleges and uni- 
versities from which have come students to the Seminary. 
In the south end is the large and well-appointed lounge 
and the book store. ‘There are two balconies, designated 
Alumni Room and Faculty Room. On occasion the tables 
and chairs are moved aside and the dining room is used 
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for a reception, or the chairs are re-arranged for a concert. 
Thus the building contributed effectively to the social life. 
On the first Thanksgiving Day of the Commons the Fac- 
ulty entertained students and employees of the Seminary 
with their families. This entertainment proved an annual 
affair until the large enrollment made it impossible for all 
students and their families to be seated at once. Faculty 
talent—teachers, wives, and children—provided the pro- 
gram, consisting of dramatic sketches, musical numbers, or 
specialties. ‘This was an occasion when Professors discarded 
dignity and a spirit of warm fellowship prevailed. In rec- 
iprocity the students entertained the Faculty families at a 
Christmas dinner during the week before the holidays. 
From the first President Stone gave marked attention 
to the alumni. He organized chapters in a dozen centers 
from New York to Los Angeles. He also encouraged the 
development of a publication. Dr. Lyons had circulated 
mimeographed sheets containing recommendations of 
books from the teachers. In 1924 the project had developed 
into a small printed pamphlet called The Alumni Book- 
List. This was well received and grew in size with occa- 
sional articles and news of alumni. Then in 1929 this was 
transformed into a regular magazine, The Alumni Review, 
which continued until 1947. It reflected credit on the 
Seminary and on the editor. In it were articles, book re- 
views, news of the Seminary, and news of alumni. Dr. 
Lyons enlisted correspondents from the different classes to 
collect items, and he was ever ready to make a note when 
there was word of a change in pastorate, the publication 
of a book or article, the birth of a child, the dedication of 
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a new church, the installation of an organ, the receipt of 
an honorary degree, the taking of a trip abroad, or any 
other event which would be of interest to the contempo- 
raries of an alumnus. The magazine was supported partly 
by subscription, partly by advertising, and partly by a sub- 
vention from the Seminary. When Dr. Lyons retired he 
was given a well-deserved citation by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

After an extended illness President Emeritus James G. 
K. McClure died at his home in Lake Forest on January 
18, 1932. The Faculty members with their wives and 
representatives of the student body attended the funeral 
on January 21st. It was a fitting ceremony to mark the close 
of a triumphant life. To Dr. McClure the Seminary owes 
an immeasurable debt for its financial, educational, and 
theological stability. With gentle firmness he had guided 
it through critical years. He had secured an endowment 
which would guarantee the continued existence of the 
institution and he had maintained a competent and co- 
operating Faculty. When there was a vacancy he would 
not present a name to the Directors until there was com- 
plete unanimity in the Faculty’s approval. Consequently 
he had left for his successor a harmonious, functioning 
organization. 

In any school where stagnation has not prevailed there is 
the ever present problem of curriculum. As new disciplines 
are developed and cry for their places in the educational 
program, there is tension about which of the old disciplines 
is to be curtailed or eliminated. A competent teacher is apt 
to think that his subject is of paramount importance and 
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consequently apply pressure to have more prescribed hours 
assigned to his department. In the spring of 1932 the 
Faculty spent four days discussing the curriculum. After 
considerable argument it was agreed that the number of 
semester hours required for graduation be reduced from 
108 to 96. Then there was soul searching to determine how 
many prescribed hours each department was willing to 
give up. The principal reductions were: Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis, from 10 to 6; New Testament Ex- 
egesis, from 10 to 6; Church History from 8 to 6; Philos- 
ophy of Religion from 8 to 4; Systematic ‘Theology, from 
8 to 6. There was added a course of 2 hours in Thesis 
Writing. ‘The one department which gained in prescribed 
hours was English Bible, which was awarded 10 hours 
instead of the former 8. There were reasons for this. In 
earlier years students coming to the Seminary were com- 
paratively familiar with the principal Bible stories from 
family worship and Sunday School; but in the stress of 
modern life the family was receiving less attention and 
Progressive Education had worked its influence on the 
Sunday School, so that Bible study was something of a 
new experience to many entering students, and there were 
coming in from Presbyteries complaints that candidates 
appearing for licensure were deficient in knowledge of the 
English Bible. The obvious solution was to add another 
course. 

Pressure from Presbyteries has had influence on the 
curricula of the various seminaries. It is logical to suppose 
that after becoming grounded in the Bible and Church 
History in the early part of the course the student would 
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be taken on into the theological and philosophical aspects 
to complete his training; but the prevailing practice is that 
the candidate is examined for licensure at the end of his 
second seminary year. Dr. McAfee in his address at the 
Centennial said: 


In the matter of theology, Presbyteries naturally claim their 
tights, and while most of them accept the training given in the 
seminaries and ask only what personal convictions the candi- 
date has formed, so far as he has gone, others hold the semi- 
naries in suspicion and quiz a candidate at points where they 
think he has been misled . . . The average senior dreads his 
presbyterial examination, not because he thinks he does not 
know enough to pass an ordinary test, but because he cannot 
know what kind of test he may meet. . . . [So] it remains possi- 
ble for the most sincere and earnest man to have a miserable 
time at this most serious hour of his life. 


Dr. McAfee uttered these words when it was normal 
to have examination by Presbytery at the end of the theo- 
logical course. And now the student is expected to appear 
before beginning his third year. Complaints about inade- 
quately trained candidates are mostly about lack of knowl- 
edge of the English Bible, with theology second and 
church history third. Often a complaint is accompanied by 
a recommendation that more instruction be given in the 
department involved. 

In recent years there have been fewer complaints by 
Presbyteries because many of them now prepare syllabi for 
their candidates to use in studying for examinations, and 
it is the responsibility of the candidate himself and not of 
the Seminary to see that he knows the answers. 
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After the revision of the curriculum in 1932 there have 
been other adjustments, but the number of required hours 
has remained the same. ‘There will continue to be changes 
in the educational program as the world changes; in a live 
seminary no curriculum can remain static; and it is not 
likely that at any time every teacher and every student in 
any seminary will think that he is working with the best 
of all possible curricula. 

One other detail may be mentioned in connection with 
the first five years of Dr. Stone as President. By 1933 
everybody knew that there was a depression. Churches 
were not clamoring for graduating seniors; assistant pastors 
and directors of religious education were being dismissed; 
some graduates were taking churches paying less than 
$1000 a year, and some were taking pastorates on faith 
with no guarantee of salary. A prominent Presbyterian 
executive proposed a moratorium on theological seminaries 
so that the market of ministers would not be further 
flooded. ‘The Board of Foreign Missions felt the pinch, so 
that the number of new appointments to the field had to 
be reduced. The teachers and other employees of the Sem- 
inary, like nearly all of the pastors, had to take successive 
reductions in salary. Still there was no curtailment of the 
Seminary’s program and the number of students, though 
reduced, was not alarmingly diminished. In 1930-31 this 
number was 203; in 1931-32, 194; in 1932-33, 172; in 
1933-34, 170; in 1934-35, 150; in 1935-36, 151; in 
1936-37, 151; in 1937-38, 150; in 1938-39, 130; in 
1939-40, 134. 


CHAPTER V 


CLOSING AN ERA 


IN THE LAST PART of President Stone’s administration, 
though there were some anxieties and uncertainties, there 
was confidence and assurance that the Seminary was on 
the right path. Occasionally an important decision had to 
be made quickly, but regularly it transpired that the de- 
cision was correct. 

When the banks were closed on March 6, 1933, the 
personal accounts of most of the Faculty members and 
their families, as well as the book store and the Commons, 
were frozen in the Aetna State Bank of Lincoln and Fuller- 
ton avenues, across from the Seminary. It was not one of 
the few banks permitted an early reopening. While most 
of the community believed that the bank had been con- 
ducted with a sound and conservative policy, there was no 
doubt that a reopening and considerable withdrawing of 
deposits would prove disastrous. Into this situation Dr. 
Stone entered with his usual boldness, vigor, and acumen. 
With some business men he formed an organization to 
which many of the depositors assigned their deposits for 
keeping and the bank was relieved of the immediate re- 
sponsibility of the funds involved. ‘This move allowed the 
bank to reopen on January 12, 1934, and eventually the 
earnings allowed all the deposits to be turned back to the 
bank, so that no member of the Seminary lost any money. 


Professor Alfred H. Barr, who had come to the Faculty 
45 
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in 1923, became ill in the fall of 1933 and the work of the 
Department of Homiletics was taken over by President 
Stone, Professor Montgomery, and Mr. Bost. In the follow- 
ing April, on the advice of his physician, Dr. Barr resigned, 
much to the regret of his colleagues. He continued to fail 
and died on September 2, 1935. No teacher entered more 
earnestly and devotedly into his work. Dr. Barr spent many 
hours with individual students to help make the sermon 
not merely a satisfactory class exercise but a living spiritual 
message. To him, more than to any other member of the 
Faculty, students went with their intimate personal prob- 
lems, and after they went into pastorates they continued 
to write to him to express their affection or to seek his 
counsel. 

Death claimed another member on April 1, 1936, when 
Professor Robert Clements was taken. Dr. Stone, when he 
assumed office in 1928, had persuaded his classmate and 
friend, Dr. Clements, to come to the Seminary to take some 
executive responsibilities and to be Professor of Pastoral 
Theology. Since the first Mrs. Stone was too ill to assume 
the social duties of the President’s wife, Dr. and Mrs. 
Clements occupied what had formerly been the President's 
house, at 2348 North Halsted Street, and made it a center 
of hospitality. But after three years, Mrs. Clements became 
ill and on October 19, 1931, the community was saddened 
by the news of her death. Dr. Clements never recovered 
fully from the shock of this bereavement. With courage he 
carried on his duties, but his strength was ebbing. In 1934 
he gave up his house and moved to an apartment which 


had been prepared at 2304 North Halsted Street. Death 
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came after a long period of hospitalization. Thus was closed 
a notable career. Dr. Clements was pastor of the Austin 
First Church from 1920 to 1928. During that time he had 
been Moderator of the Presbytery of Chicago and Pres- 
ident of the Church Extension Board, and while he was at 
the Seminary he was President of the Church Federation 
of Greater Chicago. 

On June 2, 1934, Dr. A. S. C. Clarke died. He had been 
a highly valuable member of the Board of Directors and 
was one of those most active in bringing about the Lane 
afhliation. He had given valuable service as Lecturer in 
New Testament Exposition, had raised money for the 
Seminary, and had with his own funds founded a scholar- 
ship. 

Another death which brought back memories to the 
older members of the McCormick family was that of Cyrus 
H. McCormick on June 2, 1936. In Dr. McClure’s book 
are recounted the many benefactions of Mr. McCormick, 
his father, his mother, his brother, and his sisters. He was 
instrumental in persuading Dr. Stone to become President. 
But after his final gift he had dissociated himself from 
Seminary activities, and in 1935 at his request the sub- 
title “Established by Cyrus H. McCormick” was dropped 
from the Seminary stationery. Undoubtedly he was correct 
in his opinion that it was not good for an educational 
institution to be dependent or too closely associated with 
a wealthy family. It is well to remember that two men who 
by their interest and gifts figured greatly in the develop- 
ment of the Seminary are the father and son, both of whom 
bore the name Cyrus McCormick. 
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On November 14, 1937, Dr. Frank W. Bible died after 


a brief illness. After distinguished service as a missionary 
in China he had become Western Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, and in 1935 came to the Seminary as 
Lecturer in Missions. 

An important item in the advance of the Seminary 
under President Stone was the accreditation. Until 1936 
there was no body like the North Central Association of 
Schools and Colleges to examine and approve the work of 
theological seminaries. Students presenting credits from 
McCormick to other institutions seldom had difficulty in 
having these credits accepted at face value. This was due 
to the reputation of the Seminary and not to an official 
recognition. In 1936 the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools, after full discussion with government ofh- 
cials and established accrediting agencies, proceeded to 
establish its own accrediting commission. It set up stand- 
ards in financing, equipment, library, requirements for 
admission, curriculum, and faculty. Each institution apply- 
ing for accreditation was thoroughly examined by a com- 
mittee. A list of accredited institutions was announced, 
and those which had met the requirements were designated 
by notations in the annual Education Directory issued by 
the Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency. 
The Association also drew up recommendations for a pre- 
theological curriculum for college students contemplating 
seminary study. These actions by the Association have been 
effective in improving the standards of theological educa- 
tion during the last two decades. Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, was in the first list of accredited sem- 
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inaries, and it has passed with no reservations all the peri- 
odic examinations which are required for continuation of 
accreditation. 

In the years 1934-40 there were several important 
changes in the Faculty. Dr. Andrew C. Zenos, after forty 
years as Professor and eleven years as Dean, presented his 
resignation in 1931. Though his class load was a bit light- 
ened, he continued to teach and he was not made Dean 
Emeritus until 1934. Even then he continued to give 
courses and was faithful in attendance at Faculty meetings. 

After the death of Dr. Bible it was arranged that Board 
Secretaries as Visiting Lecturers have charge of the courses 
in Missions. Under the direction of Dr. Charles T. Leber 
in 1938 and after that of Dr. Henry Little, Jr., various 
secretaries and missionaries lectured to the Senior class, 
which was examined in the content of the lectures and 
in the required reading. 

Also in 1938 Dr. Ralph Cummins, of the class of 1913, 
was appointed Lecturer in Sociology. He has combined his 
teaching with his work as General Presbyter of the Synod 
of Illinois. His presence on the Faculty is of particular ad- 
vantage to students doing their field work in this state or 
desiring to locate here after graduation. 

When the Rev. L. W. Almy came to the Seminary he 
had a three-fold position: Superintendent of the Grounds, 
Pastor of the Seminary Church, and Secretary of the 
Alumni Association. In the spring of 1932 the Seminary 
Church united with the Fullerton Avenue Church, and 
the combined church took the name Fullerton-Covenant. 
Mr. Almy went to Cincinnati as pastor of the West Cin- 
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cinnati Presbyterian Church, and Professor Montgomery 
became Secretary of the Alumni Association. In this capac- 
ity he carried on extensive correspondence with former 
students and assembled material for a new General Cata- 
log. This catalog was published in 1939 with sketches of 
all former students of McCormick, Lane, and Lebanon 
according to their classes and also the names of all who had 
taught and all who had served as Directors or ‘Trustees of 
the three institutions. The assembling of this catalog was 
a tremendous work and it still serves as a most valuable 
reference. | 

The Church of the Covenant was kept for use as offices 
and continued to be the place for holding Commencement 
and opening exercises, inaugurations of professors, and 
occasional social functions. 

President Stone was largely responsible for the standard- 
izing of several faculty procedures. Formerly there had 
been no provision regarding retirement. After the Semi- 
nary had become well established, a Professor remained 
in his position until death, chronic illness, voluntary with- 
drawal because of age, or resignation to accept a new 
position. There were no funds for any Professor who had 
come to the time of incapacity. In 1927 all the Professors 
had become participants in the Pension Plan of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A. The Directors established 
the rule that every Professor be retired at the age of 
seventy, and that the Seminary would supplement the 
pensions of those whose participation was too short to pro- 
vide an adequate retirement salary. It was anticipated that 
the younger members would qualify for satisfactory pen- 
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sions without the necessity of supplement. In the adjust- 
ment President Stone, Dean Zenos, and Professor Robin- 
son continued a few years after they reached the retirement 
age, but the rule has been applied to all others. Retiring 
in 1940 were President Stone, and Professors Robinson, 
Sweet, and Montgomery. Each of these had made a marked 
contribution to the Seminary. 

Professor George L. Robinson was probably the most 
colorful member of the Faculty. As a young man he had 
come to McCormick in 1898. A dramatic lecturer, a dy- 
namic teacher, and an outspoken proponent of any cause 
in which he believed, he made a lasting impression on all 
who sat in his classes. He was a prolific writer, a recognized 
Old ‘Testament scholar, and famous for his discovery of the 
high place at Petra. He had taught at the Syrian Protestant 
College (now the American University of Beirut) and at 
Knox College, ‘Toronto. He secured the funds for the 
Nettie F. McCormick Fellowship in Old Testament He- 
brew and the T. B. Blackstone Fellowship in New Testa- 
ment Greek. From Jerusalem he brought the relief maps 
of Palestine and Jerusalem, now in the West Class Room. 
He has continued active in writing, lecturing, and preach- 
ing, and on August 19, 1954, his ninetieth birthday was 
recognized by a host of friends who called or sent greet- 
ings. 

Professor Louis Matthews Sweet was at the Seminary 
for only eleven years. He was friendly, erudite, and schol- 
arly. Students who had the privilege of his instruction 
remember his acumen, his ready wit, and his large Phi 
Beta Kappa key. After his retirement he did some teaching 
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in the Biblical ‘Theological Seminary, New York, and he 
died on October 3, 1950. 

Professor Montgomery made a lasting contribution to 
the Seminary in the Lane negotiations, As administrator, 
teacher, preacher, and author he was one of the outstand- 
ing men of the Church. After his retirement, with his son- 
in-law and two daughters, he conducted a school for boys 
in Jonesville, Michigan, until his death on July 16, 1950. 

Recognizing the value of research and scholarly pro- 
duction, the Directors, on the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Stone, established the principle of sabbatical leave for 
Faculty members. In turn, based on length of service, a 
teacher is allowed to be absent for a semester and a sum- 
mer, making nine months, in which he may travel, study, 
and write. Professor Lyons in the second semester of 1939- 
40 was the first to have this privilege. ‘These leaves have 
raised the morale and increased the effectiveness of the 
Faculty. 

Under President Stone, titles of Faculty members were 
standardized. Previously there had been Professors, In- 
structors, and occasionally an Adjunct Professor. Now 
there were Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Pro- 
fessors, Instructors, and Lecturers, according to the usage 
which had developed in the foremost American educational 
institutions, and the young scholar who came as an In- 
structor was gradually promoted through the grades. 

The first Instructor called with this understanding was 
George Ernest Wright, in 1938. He had been awarded the 
Nettie F. McCormick Fellowship in Old Testament He- 
brew in 1934. After further study in the American School 
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of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, and the Johns Hopkins 
University, he received his Ph. D. in 1937 and for a year 
was Field Secretary for the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. He founded the magazine Biblical Archae- 
ologist, of which he still is editor, and assisted Elihu Grant 
in the publication of the volumes on the Ain Shems ex- 
cavations. His doctoral dissertation is a standard reference 
work on the pottery of ancient Palestine. After the standard 
promotions he was made Professor of Old Testament His- 
tory and Theology in 1945. 

In 1931 the first Mrs. Stone died. On June 22, 1932, 
Dr. Stone married Miss Marie Briggs and the next year 
they moved to 858 Chalmers Place. ‘The home immediately 
became known for its hospitality and added much to the 
social life on the campus. 

When President Stone retired on September 1, 1940, 
he left the Seminary in excellent condition. During his 
administration there had been marked accomplishments. 
The program for rebuilding the entire plant had to be 
given up because of the financial condition of the country; 
but the Gymnasium and the Commons were erected and 
they were the best buildings on the campus. During the 
years of the depression, the Seminary had continued with- 
out great embarrassment; and salaries, though reduced for 
a time, were always paid promptly. Academic standards 
were raised and the Seminary was among the first fully 
accredited by the American Association of Theological 
Schools. The securing of the Lane afhliation brought to 
the Seminary substantial funds, an excellent addition to 


the library, added prestige, and a large body of loyal 
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alumni. Establishing a definite retirement policy and the 
granting of sabbatical leaves were advances for the benefit 
of the Faculty. All who had at heart the interests of the 
Seminary were grateful for the accomplishments during 
the presidency of Dr. Stone. 

After his retirement he continued active. He held 
several interim pastorates and he had charge of the Chi- 
cago office in the raising of the Restoration Fund of the 
Church. He divided his time between an apartment in 
Chicago and a home in Florida, until, after a long illness, 
he died on June 27, 1954. 


CHAPTER VI 


A NEW PRESIDENT 


IMMEDIATELY after President Stone announced his inten- 
tion to retire, the Directors took up the task of finding a 
successor. The Educational Personnel and Policy Com- 
mittee consisted of Dr. Harry M. Gage (Chairman), Dr. 
Charles F. Wishart, Dr. William Chalmers Covert, Dr. 
Adelbert P. Higley, Dr. John W. Mclvor, Professor Guy 
Alan Tawney, and Dr. Stone. An approach was made to 
Dr. Douglas Horton, but in 1938 he had become Minister 
of the General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches and felt that he could not consider another call. 
A tentative invitation was issued to Dr. George A. Buttrick, 
and he was sufficiently tempted to come to Chicago and 
meet with the Faculty before he decided that he should 
not leave his pastorate in the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York. Then the name of James Harry 
Cotton was suggested and was met with enthusiasm. He 
had his theological training at Princeton Seminary and had 
received the degree of Ph. D. at Princeton University. 
After teaching philosophy two years at his alma mater, 
Wooster, he had been called in 1928 to the pastorate of 
the Broad Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
In 1931-32, under the Joseph Cook Foundation, he had 
lectured in universities and mission centers in India, 
China, and Japan. In his forty-second year and with his 
scholarship, academic experience, and accomplishments in 
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the pastorate, he was a natural candidate. So at a special 
meeting of the Directors on March 5, 1940, he was elected 
President and straightway signified his acceptance. At this 
meeting Dr. Robert R. Little was President of the Board 
and Dr. Frederick W. Backemeyer, Secretary. 

Immediately Dr. Cotton began making plans for his 
administration. He met with the Faculty and asked for 
suggestions as to candidates for the vacancies. He an- 
nounced further improvements in the academic program. 
He attended the Summer Conference and in late summer, 
with his family, moved into the President’s house. So, 
when the Seminary was opened in September, he was 
firmly at the reins. 

During the summer he had arranged for two important 
additions to the Faculty. Dr. Joseph Haroutunian came 
as Associate Professor of Systematic ‘Theology to take the 
place of Professor Sweet, retired. Dr. Haroutunian, a 
native of Turkey, had been a student in the American 
University of Beirut and had received the degrees of B. A. 
and Ph. D. from Columbia University and B. D. from 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. For eight years 
he had been Assistant Professor of Biblical History at 
Wellesley College and, through his writings, was gaining 
recognition as a theologian. ‘The other addition was Dr. 
Jesse Halsey, who came as Guest Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Liturgics. Dr. Halsey had received his edu- 
cation at Princeton University, Princeton Seminary, and 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, where he had 
received the degree of B. D. From 1910 to 1913 he was 
with Grenfell’s Labrador Mission. Since 1913 he had been 
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pastor of the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati. 
During World War I he had been with the Y. M. C. A. in 
Russia in 1917, and in 1918 was American Agent and 
Chaplain with the British Navy in Mourmansk. For a year 
he divided his time between his church and the Seminary, 
and in 1941 moved to Chalmers Place to become Lane 
Professor of Pastoral ‘Theology and Liturgics. 

President Cotton for a year took responsibility for the 
instruction in homiletics with the assistance of three local 
pastors—Dr. George M. Gibson, Dr. Emory Luccock, and 
Dr. O. W. S. McCall. The Rev. Russell Dicks was engaged 
for the year as Lecturer in Pastoral Theology. 

There were marked accomplishments during President 
Cotton’s first year. With an entering class of 50 Juniors, 
the enrollment showed an increase of twelve over that of 
1939-40. For the first time there was a charge for tuition. 
During the previous century the Seminary, like most other 
similar institutions, had been conducted on the theory that 
a young man preparing for the ministry should have a 
minimum of financial obligation. There was no question 
about this so long as wealthy people were willing to under- 
write the operating expenses of a seminary. Even the 
seminaries which charged for tuition had such liberal 
scholarship provisions that the student’s outlay was much 
more than covered by the scholarship aid. Among admin- 
istrators in seminaries there had come to be a feeling that 
it was not a good thing for the student to be given so much 
without any restrictions. Papers on the subject were read 
in the American Association of ‘Theological Schools. 

Before 1930 the only charge made to a student by the 
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Seminary was $24.00 for heat and light if he had a dor- 
mitory room. This was increased to $35.00 in 1930, when 
maid service was included, to $40.00 in 1932, and to 
$45.00 in 1939. With the coming of President Cotton 
there was an unabashed charge of $50.00 for tuition and 
$40.00 for room rent. These charges were admittedly very 
low; but there was competition among seminaries for stu- 
dents. It was not uncommon for a college senior to seek 
and obtain competitive bids from all the seminaries. ‘This 
was exposed by the President of an eastern seminary, who 
had a college senior write to various seminaries with the 
result that he received some fabulous offers. Now it is 
customary for all seminaries to make fixed charges and to 
state them plainly in their catalogs. In the last fifteen years 
practically all seminaries, like other institutions, have raised 
their fees. At McCormick the fees have been gradually 
increased until at present the yearly charge for tuition is 
$200.00, and for room rent $100.00 in the men’s dormitory 
and $130 in the women’s dormitory. 

To encourage academic achievement, President Cotton, 
with the funds from Lane Seminary, established scholar- 
ships based entirely on accomplishments in the classroom 
for Middlers and Seniors and on competitive examinations 
for Juniors. At first each of these scholarships yielded 
$300.00 a year; later the amount was increased to $400.00. 

Early in President Cotton’s first year there were two 
physical improvements on the property. There had been 
a low iron pipe fence around the campus, and the gates 
leading into Chalmers Place were closed only on Hal- 
lowe’en. People from the neighborhood walked through 
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the campus at will. This was not much of a problem be- 
fore 1930, and the Seminary was happy to be considered 
part of the community. But the increase in population and 
the growth of the commercial center at Lincoln, Fullerton, 
and Halsted brought a constant stream of outsiders through 
the grounds, and there was a steady growth of vandalism. 
Almost nightly a globe on the Chalmers Place lightposts 
would be broken. Flowers from the gardens would be 
plucked and occasionally a stone would shatter a window- 
pane. Dr. Stone had established the custom of setting up 
a Christmas tree in Chalmers Place for the holiday season, 
and boys passing through would strip the lower branches 
of colored bulbs. As traffic grew, drivers learned that they 
could avoid the congestion on the corner by taking their 
way from Belden to Fullerton on the road in front of the 
Commons, so that at times there would be a stream of trucks 
rumbling through the grounds and shaking the buildings. 
To alleviate this condition the Directors erected around the 
grounds a high iron picket fence with strong gates. At first 
all the gates except the one opening on Halsted Street were 
kept closed and the Seminary personnel provided with 
keys. This caused so much inconvenience that eventually 
the gates for pedestrians on Fullerton Avenue were left 
open. The gates on Belden Avenue are kept closed, so 
that there is no through traffic between Fullerton and 
Belden and the Seminary has a modicum of privacy. 
Another change was the razing of the three houses on 
Halsted Street. In the first half-century of their existence 
they were considered the choice dwellings on the campus. 
Throughout the administration of Dr. McClure, Number 
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2348, on the corner of Fullerton and Halsted, was the 
President’s house. In it were entertained many dignitaries 
—Presidents of the United States, Senators, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, Moderators of the General Assembly, 
missionaries, college presidents, and others prominent in 
the social, political, and religious life of the world. Older 
students remember these houses for the hospitality of Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, Dr. Willis G. Craig, Dr. George L. 
Robinson, Dr. A. S. Carrier, and Dr. John F. Lyons. It 
was considered a promotion when a Professor attained the 
necessary seniority to be moved from Chalmers Place to a 
house on Halsted. 

But age was telling on these houses and the increasing 
noise from street cars and trucks on Halsted Street made 
them less attractive. Dr. Stone preferred a Chalmers Place 
dwelling to the old President’s house, and no Professor 
desired to move into a Halsted Street house when it be- 
came vacant. For a time married students were domiciled 
in Number 2312. Before the erection of the Commons the 
first floor of Number 2304 was used as the place for the 
serving of meals, with the kitchen in the basement, which 
students called “Sheol.” Eventually it was apparent that 
these houses were beyond repair. So in December, 1940, 
a wrecking crew was called in and the three houses were 
torn down. 

While to those who remembered these houses in their 
heyday it seemed like the loss of old friends, it was soon 
evident that their removal was an improvement; for, with 
the landscaping of the grounds, the Seminary now had a 
spacious and attractive front lawn. : 
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On December 7, 1941, the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor and America was in World War II. Except for the 
shock that was felt by all citizens, there was no immediate 
change of any great extent in the life of the Seminary. It 
happened that the first Navy Chaplain to lose his life was 
a McCormick alumnus, who was killed at Pearl Harbor, 
and the first fatal casualty in the Army Chaplaincy was 
another McCormick alumnus, who was killed in an air- 
plane accident. Some of the students began inquiries about 
seeking commissions as chaplains, but there was no rush 
into the armed services. ‘Theological students were not sub- 
ject to the draft, and word came from Washington that the 
government wanted candidates for the ministry to com- 
plete their courses. It was important that the pulpits of the 
country be filled and that there be a supply of physically 
fit ministers to serve as chaplains. 

The war effort made jobs plentiful, so that some stu- 
dents took part time work in defense plants. Then the 
calling into active service of some pastors who held reserve 
commissions increased the demand for supply preaching. 
But recitations went on as usual and the year drew to a 
happy close. ‘The climax was at the commencement sea- 
son, when President Cotton was inaugurated. 

The inauguration ceremony was in the Seminary 
Church on Tuesday, April 22, 1941. It was a most im- 
pressive occasion. In the procession were the presidential 
party, the Directors, the Trustees, the Faculty, twelve 
ecclesiastical delegates, and representatives of 120 educa- 
tional institutions. In the last group were three university 
presidents, fifteen college presidents, and ten presidents 
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of theological seminaries. Participating in the ceremony 
were Dr. John W. Maclvor, President of the Board of 
Directors, Rev. William H. Hudnut, Jr., Dr. Frederick 
W. Backemeyer, Dr. William Lindsay Young, Rev. James 
Sumner Cotton (Dr. Cotton’s father), and Dr. Charles F. 
Wishart. 

On Wednesday there was a seminar, with morning and 
afternoon sessions in the chapel and the evening session 
in the Seminary Church. The participants were Professor 
Walter M. Horton of Oberlin, Professor Robert Calhoun 
of Yale, President John A. Mackay of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, President Cotton, and Professors Frank, 
Haroutunian, and Richardson of the Seminary. In the late 
afternoon there was the President's reception in the Com- 
mons. On Thursday the alumni held their devotional serv- 
ice in the morning and their business session in the 
afternoon. After the alumni dinner in the Commons came 
the one hundred and seventh commencement in the Semi- 
nary Church with Dr. Harold Cooke Phillips, Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, as the speaker. 
Though the season was one for rejoicing, the war was 
recognized by the subject of the seminar, “Theology and 
the Present Crisis,’ and the title of the commencement 
address, “A Faith for ‘These Dark Days.” 

The addresses of the occasion were printed in the July 
issue of the Alumni Review. 

There were several announcements about the Faculty. 
Professor Sellers officially was given the title Dean. At 
the request of President Cotton, J. Walter Malone was 
elected as the first Vice-President of the Seminary. He had 
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received his B. D. degree in 1919 and had been awarded 
the Bernardine Orme Smith Fellowship for general excel- 
lence. After two years of study in Scotland he had taken 
the pastorate of the McKinley Memorial Church in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, where he had done an outstanding work 
with the students of the University of Illinois. He was to 
have responsibility for the recruiting of students, raising 
of money, and publicity. 

Another election which met with wide approval was 
that of Dr. James W. Clarke, Pastor of the Knox United 
Church of Winnipeg, Canada, as Professor of Homiletics. 
Dr. Clarke was a graduate of McGill University and the 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. In the Summer Confer- 
ence of 1940 he was the preacher and he made such an 
impression on those who heard him that a movement was 
started among the alumni present to have him called to 
take the place of Professor Montgomery, who had retired. 

Though there was some foreboding because of the war, 
the first year of President Cotton’s administration closed 
with gratification in accomplishment and confidence for 
the future. 


CHAPTER VII 


AGAIN THE NAME McCORMICK 


WHEN IN 1927 the McCormick family had made its final 
gift with the stipulation that the Seminary’s name be 
changed, there was considerable thought and counsel as 
to what the new name should be. ‘The matter was brought 
before the alumni banquet at the General Assembly which 
met that year in San Francisco. At that Assembly Robert 
E. Speer had been elected Moderator by acclamation, and 
it was clear that the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
had weathered the storm which had threatened to divide 
it. The fundamentalists had directed one of their main 
attacks against the Board of Foreign Missions and had 
established a rival independent board. ‘The enthusiasm 
ereeting the election of Dr. Speer, who as Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions had been the principal 
target, showed that there was no serious division in the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

At the alumni banquet several speakers eulogized the 
Church. So, when the question of the new name for the 
Seminary came up, those who spoke demanded that “the 
GREAT Presbyterian Church” be recognized by having 
the word “Presbyterian” in any title selected. Everyone 
present was asked to write his preference on a card and 
the.cards were collected. There were a few suggestions 
of “Presbyterian School of Religion” and one of “Presby- 
terian School of the Way of Life,” but the overwhelm- 
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ing majority favored “Presbyterian Theological Seminary.” 

When the Directors came to their decision, they saw 
that this was insufhcient because already there were 
three institutions—at Princeton, Louisville, and Omaha— 
with “Presbyterian Theological Seminary” as part of their 
names. This difficulty was thought to be resolved by 
adding “Chicago” to the designation. So the Directors 
went to the Secretary of the State of Illinois and in 
due time the Presbyterian ‘Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
came into being. 

As soon as this name began to be used, however, its 
awkwardness was apparent. Dr. Stone throughout his 
presidency frequently referred to the Seminary as McCor- 
mick and exhorted both students and alumni not to hesi- 
tate about saying “McCormick.” The old McCormick 
songs, which had been sung with gusto in former days, 
still were called for at alumni dinners and occasionally 
there was an attempt to have the students sing them; but 
they failed to arouse the old-time enthusiasm. This may 
have been due in part to the feeling that singing “McCor- 
mick” in Presbyterian ‘Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
was not wholly appropriate and in part to the growing 
sophistication of the student body, to whom the old songs 
seemed collegiate. ‘There was once offered a song begin- 
ning, “Presbyterian, O Presbyterian,” but this failed after 
a few trials. The difficulty of Pe the name in verse 
was made evident by another sou * which was presented a 
few times: 


*'The words and music were written by Dean See to dramatize his 
point.—F. V. F. 
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Unto thee, Alma Mater, we utter our praise. 
Thou art fragrant as roses, geranium, heliotrope, hya- 
cinth, plumbago. 
Unto thee we'll be loyal through all of our days, 
Dear old Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


Thou art healthy and robust and stalwart and strong, 
Free from arthritis, pneumonia, appendicitis, lumbago. 

So thy true, faithful sons gladly hail thee in song, 
Dear old Presbyterian ‘Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


Thou art gentle as our Alma Mater should be, 
Not a scold, vixen, termagant, shrew or virago. 
Therefore gaily we lift up our voices to thee, 


Dear old Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago. 


The failure of “Pzesbyterian ‘Theological Seminary, 
Chicago” to scan was not the only difficulty with the 
cumbersome name. People like to have the name of their 
institution short as well as distinctive. While colleagues 
in the seminaries around Chicago generally said “Presby- 
terian,” members of other Presbyterian seminaries said 
“Chicago.” Frequently alumni would ask, “Why don’t you 
get a name that means something?” Both “Presbyterian” 
and “Chicago” were subject to misunderstanding. In Clin- 
ton, South Carolina, was Presbyterian College, which 
regularly was mentioned in the sporting pages of the press 
as simply Presbyterian during the football season. ‘There 
was also Presbyterian Junior College for Men in Maxton, 
North Carolina. And “Presbyterian” was the name of a 
mixed alcoholic drink. “Chicago” was even less satis- 
factory; for in educational circles throughout the world 
Chicago stands for the great University of Chicago. 


More serious was the confusion with Chicago ‘Theo- 
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logical Seminary, the well-known Congregational theologi- 
cal school with a long and honorable history. All over the 
country Presbyterians who were not familiar with the situ- 
ation came to saying and writing “Chicago Theological 
Seminary” when they were referring to what had been 
McCormick. When Congregationalists or others who know 
the Chicago Theological Seminary desire to use a short 
name they say “C. 'T. S.,” which is understood everywhere 
in theological circles, and if the term “Chicago” is used no 
great harm is done; for Chicago Theological Seminary is 
part of the Federated Theological Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and its professors are members of the 
University Faculty. 

It was not uncommon for mail intended for Chicago 
Theological Seminary to be delivered at 2330 North Hal- 
sted Street, and even less uncommon for communications 
intended for Presbyterian ‘Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
to be addressed to Chicago Theological Seminary. There 
were numerous instances when checks intended for the 
former were sent to the latter. When President Albert W. 
Palmer of Chicago Theological Seminary received a check 
which clearly was intended for Presbyterian ‘Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, he would forward it to the President 
of the latter institution, or if there was any doubt about 
the intention of the donor he would make inquiries. Fa- 
cetiously he told President Cotton that if a check were 
sufficiently large he would not be too efficient in his in- 
vestigation. 

The confusion became increasingly embarrassing. In a 
brochure prepared for an anniversary of a prominent 
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alumnus, who had been Moderator of the General As- 
sembly and was on the Board of the Seminary, there was 
the statement that he was a graduate and a Director of 
Chicago Theological Seminary. In the obituaries of the 
eminent teacher of social ethics, Dr. Arthur E. Holt, he 
was called a graduate of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
He was a Professor at Chicago ‘Theological Seminary, but 
an alumnus of McCormick. 

In numerous instances it transpired that Presbyteries 
had advised their candidates for the ministry to attend 
Chicago Theological Seminary when the intention was 
to recommend the Presbyterian Seminary in Chicago. On 
one occasion President Cotton met a lady with whom he 
had a long acquaintance. In the course of the conversation 
she said: “There is a fine young man in our church who 
is one of your students. I was anxious for him to be under 
you and I was very happy when he went to your Semi- 
nary. 

When Dr. Cotton asked the man’s name and did not 
recognize it, the lady was amazed. 

“Why, I have just received a letter from him,” she said, 
“and I have it here. You see he is in your Seminary.” 
The letter was on the stationery of Chicago ‘Theological 
Seminary. 

In the annual report of the Faculty to the Board of 
Directors on April 29, 1942, the Acting Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Filson, made the following statement: “One problem 
confronts the Faculty for which only the Directors can 
find a solution. People find it impossible to distinguish 
our Seminary from the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
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Mail is mis-sent, alumni introduce Faculty members as 
teachers of the Chicago Theological Seminary, and Presby- 
terian publications refer to our connection with the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. Some of us are convinced that 
this confusion can never be eliminated until a distinctive 
short name is found for our school, and we earnestly hope 
that the Board will give prompt and serious attention to 
the problem.” 

The Directors received the report “with the recommen- 
dation that the Seminary be encouraged to investigate the 
possibility of changing the name of the Seminary, and 
that the Executive Committee be instructed to look into 
the matter.” 

When suggestions for a new name were asked for, the 
overwhelming desire of all concerned was for the name 
McCormick. ‘There was no thought of asking any further 
financial aid from any member of the McCormick family. 
The first Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, his wife, Mrs. Nettie 
F. McCormick, and their children—particularly the second 
Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick and Mr. Harold F. McCor- 
mick—had upheld the Seminary through critical times; 
but the surviving members could not be expected to feel 
any obligation to the Seminary, which now was a concern 
of the whole Church. 

The Directors approved the return to the name McCor- 
mick and instructed President Cotton to take any neces- 
sary steps in making the desired change. Naturally, though 
there was no legal obligation, the first step was to secure 
the assent of the surviving members of the McCormick 
family. So Dr. Cotton went to Mr. Judson F. Stone, agent 
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for the McCormick estates. After a conference he wrote 
a letter on July 2, 1942, setting forth the reasons for 
asking assent to the restoration of the name and giving 
assurance that it would not involve the solicitation of 
funds. } 

In the letter he wrote: “We are all of us agreed that 
it is to the best interest of the Seminary to revert to the 
name ‘McCormick.’ To adopt any other name would re- 
quire at least ten years of careful publicity to have the 
name identified in the mind of the Church and of the 
public with our Seminary. ‘The next ten years are of price- 
less value to the institution itself. The name ‘McCormick’ 
would be generally adopted and accepted and recognized 
within twelve months. Indeed the alumni of this Semi- 
nary, especially those who graduated prior to 1928, have 
never ceased to call the Seminary ‘McCormick’ in their 
correspondence and in conversation. ‘They like the name. 
At the annual meeting of our Board of Directors on April 
29th of this year they passed a resolution asking me to 
take steps to have the name changed back to ‘McCormick.’ 
This motion was unanimously and enthusiastically passed. 
At a meeting of our alumni at the General Assembly late 
in May I reported this action of the Board. Spontaneous, 
prolonged, and loud applause broke forth at once. It was 
the most applauded portion of the entire program.” 

Mr. Stone graciously consented to take up the matter 
with the members of the family, and on July 21st informed 
President Cotton, “they will not object to the change of 
name.” And on July 22nd Mrs. E. Dyer Hubbard, from 


her home in Middletown, Connecticut, sent President Cot- 
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ton a telegram: “As a member of the family having read 
a copy your letter July 2nd to Mr. Stone would like to 
register that am not only very pleased but feel highly 
honored that your organization wishes to resume its for- 
mer name. Cordially, Muriel McCormick Hubbard.” 

There remained only the legal formalities. In the first 
proceedings the name was to be “The McCormick ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A.” This had been the corporate name before 1928. 
There had to be word from the Secretary of State that 
this name was available. In the course of discussion the 
Directors wisely decided that there was no need of such 
a long official name, though it would not prevent the 
popular use of the simple “McCormick.” So when the 
change finally was made the name was simply McCormick 
Theological Seminary. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors on April 28, 
1943, the action taken was as follows: 


Resotvep, That the name of this institution shall be 
changed from “Presbyterian ‘Theological Seminary, Chicago” 
to “McCormick ‘Theological Seminary”; 

That this change in name shall become effective at 12:01 
A.M. on the first day of June, 1943; 

And, that the rights, privileges, and titles of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, be and are hereby vested in 
McCormick ‘Theological Seminary. 

Be Iv Furruer Resotvep, That on and after June 1, 1943, 
the Board of ‘Trustees of Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, shall cease to exist; 

That the rights, duties, titles, and privileges of the said 
Board of ‘Trustees be and hereby are transferred to the Board 
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of Directors of McCormick Theological Seminary, effective 
June 1, 1943, this same body having previously been known as 
the Board of Directors of the “Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago.” | 

Paul S. Johnson, 


Secretary 


In the name of the Directors and Faculty an announce- 
ment of the restoration of the old name, dated June 1, 
1943, was sent to all alumni and many others interested 
in the Seminary. There is no record of any expression of 
regret, and there is no likelihood that the name will be 
changed again in the foreseeable future. 


CHAPTER VIII 


LOSSES AND GAINS 


Two pratus brought sadness to the campus in the early 
days of 1942. On January 22nd, as he was pronouncing 
the benediction in chapel, Dean Zenos faltered and lost 
consciousness. After he had rallied he was taken to his 
home and then to the Presbyterian Hospital. His illness 
was pneumonia and he breathed his last on Sunday eve- 
ning, January 25th. His had been a notable career. Long 
had he been recognized as one of the leading Biblical 
scholars, church historians, and theologians of his time. 
His voluminous writings were known over the world and 
some of them still are used as indispensable reference 
works. In the days of theological controversy he stood un- 
equivocally for an honest and scientific approach to his- 
torical problems with a deep Christian spirit and complete 
devotion to the Master. Probably he was the most loved 
teacher at McCormick. His memory for names and 
his sympathetic concern for individual students became 
legends. It has been said that his influence in the class- 
room was a great force in saving the Church from a schism 
in the twenties; for many of his students, who had gained 
their theological perspective from him, had risen to high 
places in the denomination. He was never intolerant, and 
he believed that the Church had room for the ultra- 
conservative as well as for the liberal. 

As has been mentioned, though technically retired, Dr. 


he 
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Zenos continued teaching on a reduced schedule, took his 
turn in leading prayer meetings, and attended chapel and 
Faculty meetings. His mind was keen until the last. In 
his memory alumni raised a fund establishing the Andrew 
C. Zenos Lectures and, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Zenos, the organ in the chapel, as shown by a bronze 
plaque, is a memorial to him. On April 28, 1941, the 
Presbyterian Union in Chicago had given a dinner in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Zenos to celebrate his twenty-five 
years as Stated Clerk of the Presbytery of Chicago, fifty- 
five years as a member of the Presbytery, and fifty years as 
Professor in the Seminary. 

The other death was of Dr. William Chalmers Covert 
on February 4th. He was one of the most loyal of McCor- 
mick alumni, and had given years of service on the Board 
of Directors as a member and as President. His voice had 
been a deciding factor in many important decisions. He 
was Moderator of the General Assembly in 1934, and 
after the reorganization of the Boards of the Church he 
was the first Secretary of the Board of Christian Education. 

Following the resignation of Mr. William E. Dean in 
1943, Mr. George E: Potts was elected Treasurer and 
Business Manager of the Seminary. He was a graduate of 
the University of Illinois, and had served in the offices of 
business administration at the University of Michigan and 
at Iowa State College, from where he was called to McCor- 
mick Seminary. He brought to his new post high business 
acumen and expertness, meticulous care of the finances 
and of the building and grounds of the institution, and 
wholehearted fidelity to the total interests of the Seminary. 
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While the class schedule continued without interrup- 
tion, the impact of the war necessitated a number of 
changes in the academic program. At first the Faculty 
resisted any suggestion of acceleration, with the convic- 
tion that besides the three years of academic work, sum- 
mer pastorates and time for maturing were essential in 
the development of an effective pastor. But pressure from 
the government and from the Church made acceleration 
inevitable, 

The draft authorities changed their rulings from time 
to time. Once they cancelled all pre-theological defer- 
ments, and ruled that the only ministerial candidates in 
colleges who could maintain their deferment were those 
who could complete their college work and be entered in 
theological seminaries by July 1, 1944. So President Cotton 
in his 1944 report gave the gloomy word that only physically 
unfit men classified as 4-F and men beyond the draft age of 
twenty-six could be expected that autumn. Happily the 
authorities changed their ruling, so that any bona fide 
ministerial candidate who was maintaining satisfactory 
grades in college could continue as deferred until he com- 
pleted requirements for ordination. 

But the draft boards looked askance at any vacations. 
Some boards agreed that a summer pastorate was part of 
ministerial training; others held that a ministerial student 
was under obligation to complete his academic work as 
quickly as possible. 

It was necessary, then, for the Seminary to provide for 
academic work during the summer. ‘This was accomplished 
in co-operation with Garrett Biblical Institute, Bethany 
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Biblical Seminary, and Evangelical Seminary. Teachers 
from these institutions gave the instruction in the buildings 
of Garrett in Evanston. Most of the McCormick men and 
some others lived on the McCormick campus and com- 
muted. ‘The arrangement was highly satisfactory and was 
in operation during the summers of 1944 and 1945. After 
that the co-operation of the four institutions was unneces- 
sary; but the cordial relations with Garrett were such that. 
McCormick students desiring summer study still take 
courses offered by Garrett and they are accepted as resi- 
dent credit. Generally a McCormick Professor is on the 
summer faculty at Garrett. 

In 1944 the Directors approved the change to a quarter 
schedule, with the regular academic year divided into three 
quarters of twelve weeks each, and the fourth quarter for 
those who desired it to be taken at Garrett. Thus it was 
possible for a candidate who was required to accelerate to 
complete the Seminary course in two calendar years plus 
one summer. For the duration of the war there were held 
oraduation exercises at the end of each quarter. ‘This pro- 
oram was of benefit particularly to those who were going 
into the chaplaincy. — 

From the beginning the Navy took qualified men into 
the chaplaincy immediately upon their graduation and 
ordination. A senior could be commissioned provisional 
ensign without pay, and upon ordination be made a lieu- 
tenant junior grade. The Navy also established a V-12 
unit in McCormick, at first with four students and later 
with twelve. The V-12 men wore uniforms, were paid 
$50.00 a month, and spent their Saturdays receiving in- 
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struction at Navy Pier. Not all the V-12 men at McCor- 
mick were Presbyterians. One of them, a Nazarene, won 
the Old Testament fellowship. For its co-operation in the 
V-12 program, the Seminary was cited by the Secretary 
of the Navy, James Forrestal. 

The Army at first required a year in the pastorate, but 
when the supply of prospective chaplains grew low it 
commissioned men upon graduation and ordination. So 
a fair proportion of young McCormick men went into 
the Army as chaplains. 

During the war 230 McCormick alumni served in the 
armed forces as chaplains. Several others served in the line 
as officers or enlisted men. Five men withdrew from the 
Seminary to enlist and returned after being discharged to 
complete their theological training. 

Surprisingly the enrollment remained practically stable. 
Though a great many young men who intended to enter 
the ministry felt that duty called them to be in the armed 
services during hostilities, there was a supply from con- 
scientious objectors, 4-F’s, and those who were advised 
by the authorities to complete their theological education. 
Also the colleges in their accelerated programs were gradu- 
ating men more rapidly. ‘The enrollment in 1942-43 was 
175; in 1943-44, 171; iN 1944-45, 170; in 1945-46, 177. 

In 1943-44, at the instigation of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education and the Board of National Missions, there 
was instituted an internship program. Four men who had 
completed their second year were placed in the field with 
full-time student pastorates under supervision. It was felt 
that with the gained experience and maturity, these men 
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would have added ability to appreciate the instruction in 
their senior year. While this supposition proved correct 
and there are generally a few who take this internship, 
the program never has attracted a large number. Most of 
the students feel that they get sufficient experience from 
their field work while they are resident in the Seminary, 
and they like to remain in the classes with which they 
entered. Either they are married already or expect to be 
married, and they want to be ordained and take their regu- 
lar pastorates. 

In the war years there were two principal problems with 
the students. One was the attractive opportunity for out- 
side secular work. Wages were high and there was a great 
demand for labor. So the temptation was great to take 
employment which took time that could well be devoted 
to study. At the 1944 commencement, of the nineteen 
men who received the diploma, all but four had com- 
pleted their courses, including the languages, but did not 
have time to complete the thesis required for the B. D. 
degree. With the institution of the quarter system the 
thesis requirement for the degree was -dropped. 

The other problem was the situation of the married stu- 
dents. The Seminary was organized on the supposition 
that the normal student would be single. If he was married 
during his course, he forfeited any right to scholarship 
aid or a loan from the Board of Christian Education. 
During World War II marriage became very popular, not 
only for the men in service but to youth in general. Of 
the 171 students in 1944, 57 were married. The Seminary 
had no provision for married men, except in a few apart- 
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ments in the Belden Avenue buildings, and the married 
student had the responsibility of finding quarters for him- 
self and wife. If his wife was working, her pay was good 
and the economic problem not too heavy; but many of the 
couples had small children and the wife had to give her 
time to them. Not until after the war did McCormick, 
along with other seminaries, feel the responsibility to pro- 
vide accommodations for married students. 

In the emergency it was necessary temporarily to ease 
the requirement of college graduation for admission. ‘This 
was at the behest of the government, which was de- 
manding acceleration. So a student who had completed his 
junior year in college became eligible for seminary studies. 
It was agreed that he would not receive a degree or a 
diploma until he had completed his college work, but he 
could complete his seminary studies and in some cases be 
ordained. This actually did not result in the lowering of 
standards. Students who were admitted under this plan 
generally were superior. They completed their college 
work by night classes or correspondence while they were 
in Seminary or went back to college after the war. Eventu- 
ally they were graduated from the Seminary. After the 
close of hostilities the pre-war entrance requirement was 
restored, 

An innovation during President Cotton’s administra- 
tion, due largely to the initiative of Professor Richardson, 
was an annual retreat at Lake Geneva on Monday, ‘Tues- 
day, and Wednesday of the second week of the academic 
year. At a resort operated by Dr. James E. Congdon, an 
alumnus of the class of 1922, Faculty and students assem- 
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bled for fellowship, conference, and worship. Since 1941 
this retreat, with the exception of one year, has been an 
annual event. | 

A notable improvement in 1943 was the remodeling of 
the chapel. For some time it had been felt that the old 
chapel was outmoded. One of the foremost ecclesiastical 
architects had inspected the chapel and said that there 
was nothing to do for it but to tear it down. He drew 
plans for an imposing chapel to be built in the center of 
Chalmers Place as a memorial to Dr. McClure. When 
funds for this were not forthcoming, the Faculty expressed 
the opinion that something could be done to the old room. 
The movement was headed by Professor Halsey, who 
knew a good deal about architecture and had been con- 
sultant in the remodeling of numerous sanctuaries. Presi- 
dent Cotton located a fund given in 1879 by Mr. Thomas 
A. Galt for the embellishment of the campus. For years 
this fund had been used for oil paintings of the Professors 
to be made and hung in the Library. After the portraits 
of Professors Clements and Barr had been made, however, 
there was no apparent desire to continue the custom; so 
the fund had been dormant. 

Professor Halsey gave a large part of the summer of 
1943 to rearranging the chapel. Formerly the Faculty had 
been seated in a row on the north side facing the students, 
who were seated on dark brown benches arranged in arcs. 
The new arrangement placed the pulpit in the east with 
the straight white benches in colonial style, and there were 
no special Faculty seats. On October 25th the chapel was 
rededicated with a representative body of guests present. 
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The improvement was so great that a religious journal 
reported that what had been one of the ugliest places of 
worship in Chicago was now one of the most beautiful. 
Later the improvement was complete with the installation 
of the organ in memory of Dr. Zenos. 

An advance in the affairs of the Seminary was marked 
in 1943 by the formation of the Council on Theological 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
This was the outcome of two years of study by a General 
Assembly committee appointed to examine the conditions 
of the seminaries. The Council, while not a separate 
Board, has its own status and shares in the benevolences 
of the denomination. It consists of representatives of the 
Boards, particularly the Board of Christian Education, rep- 
resentatives of each of the seminaries, and a number of 
ministers and laymen from the Church at large. It meets 
in the autumn of each year and its executive committee 
meets at the time of the General Assembly. It studies 
questions of promotion, recruiting, financing, and curricu- 
lum. Each year there is designated a Seminary Sunday, 
for which day churches making the request are given illus- 
trated programs and provided with speakers who can tell 
about the seminaries. ‘The Council has eliminated a good 
deal of the competition among the seminaries and brought 
about an enhanced feeling of fellowship and co-operation. 
By sharing in the benevolence giving of the Church, the 
seminaries receive financial aid, which is essential since 
large individual donors have become scarce. 

Another change in 1943 was the selling of the Semi- 
nary Church. Its purchase in 1929 had been part of Dr. 
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Stone’s dream of a new campus; but it had not become a 
great preaching center. The congregation had moved away 
and the offices which had been there for a time had been 
moved to the ground floor of Ewing Hall. Sporadic at- 
tempts to use it as a social center for the neighborhood had 
failed. While not being in use the building was deteriorat- 
ing, and making it ready for an occasional Seminary func- 
tion was expensive. So it was sold to the Nestorian (Syrian ) 
Christian Church and took the name St. John’s. For sev- 
eral years the Seminary rented the sanctuary for commence- 
ment and the Summer Conference; but a faith healing 
eroup calling itself ‘The Gospel Tabernacle rented the 
church for nightly sessions lasting several months, and 
after that the rental asked was so high that the Seminary 
no longer needed it. Social workers cite the demise of the 
old Church of the Covenant as an example of Presbyterian 
failure in the inner city. 


CHAPTER IX 


CHANGES IN. GHEE PAGULEY, 


Durinc the fifth decade of the century there were im- 
portant changes in Faculty personnel, particularly in the 
Department of Homiletics and Speech. ‘The Rev. Edward 
J. Lantz, who came as Instructor in Speech after the resig- 
nation of Dr. Bost in 1943, served effectively for two years 
before he resigned to take an editorial position in the 
publication department of the Methodist Church. After 
a thorough search President Cotton recommended to the 
Directors George-William Smith, who had broad experi- 
ence on the stage and then in the classroom at Russell 
Sage College. So Mr. Smith was elected Assistant Profes- 
sor of Speech. With his cultural and professional back- 
ground Professor Smith brought to the Seminary a spirit 
which has made the Department of Speech outstanding. 
He and his students have participated widely in radio and 
television programs. In the north end of Fowler Hall he 
has installed a recording studio with equipment which he 
continually enriches as improvements are invented. He 
was duly promoted to the rank of Associate Professor, and 
on January 13, 1953, was inaugurated McCormick’s first 
Professor of Speech. In 1950 he had received the honorary 
degree of Litt. D. from Hastings College. 

Thus the teaching of speech has attained the impor- 
tance which few seminaries have recognized. In the 
arrangement of the curriculum in 1951 it was separated 
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from the Department of Homiletics and made the Depart- 
ment of Speech, Radio, and Television. Professor Smith 
still co-operates with the Department of Homiletics by re- 
cording students’ sermons and criticizing their delivery. 
One outstanding achievement of Professor Smith was the 
production of a pageant entitled “The Church for Them 
Doth Wait,” at the 1950 General Assembly in Cincinnati. 

The stay of Professor James W. Clarke on the campus 
was all too short. After three years as Professor of Homi- 
letics he resigned in the spring of 1945 to accept the pas- 
torate of the Second Presbyterian Church, St. Louis. His 
interest in the Seminary has continued and he has served 
on the Board of Directors. President Cotton took on the 
added duties of the chair, and had as assistants some of 
the prominent pastors of the area as Lecturers in Homi- 
letics. Among them were Dr. William H. Hudnut, Jr., 
Dr. Emory W. Luccock, Dr. George M. Gibson, Dr. Fred- 
erick W. Backemeyer, Dr. William McInnes, and Dr. 
William Philip Lemon. 

A perennial problem in most American institutions of 
higher learning is the presence in the student body of a 
sizable group unable to write correct English. For years 
very few grammar schools have taught grammar; in large 
high school classes in English the teachers are prone to 
neglect the drill in composition; and in many colleges it 
was taken for granted that the student on entrance had 
passed enough courses in English composition and there 
was no check on his proficiency in this field. The disap- 
pearance of Latin and Greek from the list of required 
subjects in high school and college curricula contributed 
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to the ignorance of language. Recently a seminary student 
who had high intelligence and better than average grades 
in college showed in an examination that he was practi- 
cally unable to write a correct sentence. When he was 
asked how he had managed to make his record in college 
he explained, “My examinations were multiple choice or 
true-false and my wife typed my papers.” 

For some years the Seminary gave a test in English 
composition to all entering students, and those who failed 
were required to take instruction until they were qualified. 
This instruction had been part of the duties of Dr. Bost 
and Mr. Lantz. In 1945 the problem was considered of 
sufficient importance to justify the engaging of the Rev. 
Raymond Noyes Crawford as Lecturer in English. During 
his tenure of three years he not only gave elementary 
instruction but also conducted with considerable success 
courses in the appreciation of literature. Since his depar- 
ture in 1948 there have been no courses in English com- 
position. Some students have been required to take such 
courses in night schools or by correspondence. Since World 
War II there seems to have been an improvement in the 
teaching of college English. Most of the entering students 
now are able to express themselves adequately in writing. 

In 1945 Professor Arthur Alexander Hays reached the 
age of retirement after a long and distinguished career at 
McCormick. He was graduated in 1903, when he won 
both the Bernardine Orme Smith Fellowship for general 
excellence and the first T. B. Blackstone Fellowship in 
New Testament Greek. ‘This caused a ruling that hence- 
forth the winners of the Old Testament and New Testa- 
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ment fellowships would be ineligible for the Bernardine 
Orme Smith Fellowship. After two years of study in Jena, 
Mr. Hays was Professor of Greek Language and Literature 
at Washington and Jefferson College. Then in 1909 he 
came to McCormick as Instructor in New Testament 
Exegesis and Church History. In 1912 he was made 
Adjunct Professor of Greek and Ecclesiastical History and 
in 1914 Professor of Church History. Although his main 
responsibility now was Church History, Professor Hays 
continued until 1931 to give the course in beginning 
Greek for students who came without college Greek. Pro- 
fessor Hays with his winsome Christian spirit was a 
profound scholar. He searched thoroughly for the truth 
and became an authority on Luther, Calvin, and eccle- 
siastical art. His students were confronted with facts and 
given an appreciation of the forces which had contributed 
to the development of the Church. The house of Professor 
and Mrs. Hays at 841 Chalmers Place is remembered by 
generations of students for its graciousness and hospital- 
ity. 

To fill the vacancy the Directors elected the Rev. Arnold 
Samuel Nash as Assistant Professor of Church History. 
Professor Nash was an Anglican, a native of England, with 
degrees in both arts and science. He had gained recogni- 
tion as a writer and a worker among students. Though he 
was a competent teacher of history, his interests were 
wider, and he resigned in 1947 to be Professor of the His- 
tory of Religion and Head of the Department of Religion 
at the University of North Carolina. In the years 1945-48 
the instruction in church history was enhanced by the 
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part-time teaching of Professor William Warren Sweet of 
the University of Chicago as Visiting Professor. 

In the fall of 1945 Vice-President Malone resigned, 
effective on December 31st, to accept the presidency of 
James Millikin University. In his short term of office he 
had made a marked contribution to the Seminary in public 
relations, the securing of funds, and the recruiting of stu- 
dents. The autumn quarter had opened with fifty Juniors. 
Dr. Malone had taught courses relating to work among 
college students, preached in many churches, and visited 
scores of college and university campuses. As a college 
president he has directed a number of students to McCor- 
mick and has given devoted service as a member of the 
Board of Directors. 

The wisdom of having a vice-president had been demon- 
strated. So, after due investigation, the Directors elected 
the Rev. Kenneth G. Neigh, an alumnus of the Class of 
1936, who had made a notable success in the development 
of the Allen Park Presbyterian Church, Detroit. This 
appointment proved of great value to the Seminary at a 
critical period. 

On Saturday evening, October 27, 1945, the Seminary 
was shocked by the sudden death of Professor Norman E. 
Richardson, who for seventeen years had held the chair of 
Religious Education. In 1940 he had suffered from a heart 
attack, but he had recovered and assumed his full duties 
in the following year. He refused to consider himself 
a sick man and gave himself unstintingly to teaching, 
writing, and supporting outside causes of importance to 
the Church. When the final attack came he was at work 
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on a new manuscript. He was taken to the Presbyterian 
Hospital, but passed away quickly. As one of the pioneers 
in his field, he had gained wide recognition, and many of 
the men and women who became leaders in the Church 
had benefited by his teaching. 

One episode for a time brought enthusiasm and hope 
for a development in the Seminary, but ended in disap- 
pointment. The General Assembly’s Special Committee 
on Theological Seminaries in 1944 recommended that the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Omaha, cease to give 
instruction in Omaha. This seminary had encountered 
difficulties similar to those which had caused Lane to 
abandon its operation in Cincinnati. The Committee 
recommended further: 


1. That the Omaha Board of Trustees continue to control 
the assets of the Seminary and convert the buildings into 
apartments. 


2. That the proceeds of the Omaha investment be sent to 
McCormick, those of the year beginning June 1, 1944, to be 
sent on May 31, 1945, the funds to be used 

a. For the engagement of a full professor of rural work who 
would give courses on the rural church and take spe- 
cial supervision of the field work of men training for 
the rural pastorate. 

b. For the establishment of eight to twelve internships in 
the Omaha area (western Iowa and eastern Nebraska) 
under the Professor on the rural church. 

c. For the awarding of one or more graduate fellowships in 
the field of rural church to enable men to go to agri- 
cultural colleges for special training in the rural min- 


istry. 
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3. That the library of Omaha be divided between Mc- 


Cormick and other seminaries, according to needs. 
4. That the alumni of Omaha be incorporated in the alumni 
of McCormick. 


This plan was recommended for a five year period. 

Though the General Assembly and some of the Omaha 
Trustees approved of the plan, there was resistance. When 
the appropriate petition was made to the Nebraska courts, 
some of the heirs of donors filed cross petitions. Hastings 
College made a claim to the assets on the ground that it 
was the only remaining Presbyterian institution of higher 
learning in Nebraska. Litigation held up the matter for 
two years; but in 1946 the District Court authorized 
the payment of the proceeds on invested funds and on 
May 31, 1946, the Omaha Trustees sent to McCormick 
$10,460.53. So McCormick set about the implementing 
of its instructions. 

Professor Ralph A. Felton of Drew University, one of 
the foremost authorities in his field, was engaged as 
Visiting Professor of Rural Church. He was to spend one 
quarter in residence, give some courses, and supervise the 
work relating to his subject. Under his direction the Rev. 
Luther P. Powell, one of his students, was appointed 
Instructor of Rural Church. ‘This arrangement proved very 
happy. Professor Felton brought the benefit of his experi- 
ence and knowledge of the field, and Mr. Powell took up 
his work with enthusiasm and efficiency. He gave courses 
at the Seminary and each week went to Nebraska, where 
he participated in extension courses with the co-operation 


of the University of Nebraska. A Summer School for 
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Town and Country Pastors was organized at McCormick 
with Professor Felton, Mr. Powell, and generally another 
teacher giving courses. Some of the most promising stu- 
dents were deciding to specialize in the rural church. Mr. 
Powell became known through the area as an expert in 
his subject and also as a preacher. Other denominations 
called on him to lead in their conferences. At the Seminary 
he was promoted to the grade of Associate Professor and 
he earned the Ph. D. degree at Drew University. 

For the most part the Omaha alumni were pleased with 
the situation. They participated in McCormick alumni 
banquets at the Seminary and at General Assembly. In 
the Alumni Review there appeared news of Omaha alumni 
along with the alumni of Lane, Lebanon, and McCormick. 
On the closing of the Omaha classrooms, Omaha students 
were transferred to McCormick and their grades accepted 
at face value. 

But the dream faded. Some of the Omaha officers and 
alumni had not been reconciled to the closing of their 
institution and they hoped to have it reopened. Some pas- 
tors in other parts of the country, particularly the south- 
west and the Rocky Mountain area, thought there should 
be a Presbyterian seminary between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific coast and cast an eye on the Omaha funds for 
their object. So effective was the agitation that at the end 
of the five year period, in 1951, the General Assembly 
ordered the Omaha funds to be withheld from McCormick 
and to be used in making a wide study of the Church’s 
needs in theological education. 


So the Department of Rural Church at McCormick suc- 
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cumbed after a short and interesting life of five years. Dr. 
Powell took a pastorate in Urbana, Illinois, but after a 
short time, on the retirement of Professor Felton, he was 
called to the Faculty of Drew University. The separation 
was deplored by some Omaha alumni. One of them who 
had been a chaplain in World War II applied for a perma- 
nent commission in the Air Corps. Had he been a McCor- 
mick alumnus he would have been accepted; but, though 
he had made an excellent record during the hostilities, he 
was denied his commission because the rules specified 
that a candidate be a graduate of an accredited seminary 
and Omaha never had been accredited. 

Interest in the rural church has not died at McCormick. 
Dr. Cummins, who for years has been Lecturer in Soci- 
ology, knows the field and gives appropriate courses. More- 
over, as General Presbyter of the Synod of Illinois he 
supervises the rural churches, in a number of which 
McCormick men have student pastorates. 

An important addition to the Faculty came in 1946 
when the Rev. Robert D. Swanson was appointed Dean 
of Students. He was a graduate of the class of 1941 and 
had made an imposing record as Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, ‘Tulsa, before entering the Navy as 
a chaplain. He was to play an important part in the Semi- 
nary’s growth during the next decade. 


CHAPTER X 


COEDUCATION 


WHEN an alumnus comes back to the campus after an 
absence of twenty-five years or more he is amazed to see 
the large number of women in the halls. For the first 
century the Seminary had been distinctly an institution 
for men. The influx of women, though recent, was not 
a matter of abrupt change of policy. It has been mentioned 
that in the earlier regime a few women appeared in classes, 
but they were not registered. Women who desired study 
in religion were advised to go elsewhere. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, how- 
ever, the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. had recog- 
nized the need of trained women as professional church 
workers. So in 1903 there had been founded the Deaconess 
Home and Training School in Baltimore and in 1908 a 
similar school was opened in Philadelphia. Also in 1908 
the first classes were held in the Presbyterian Training 
School of Chicago, with an enrollment of eight students. 
The School was under the supervision of the Church 
Extension Committee (now the Church Extension Board) 
of the Presbytery of Chicago and was closely related to 
the Second Presbyterian Church, in the rooms of which 
the classes met. The students were housed in a near-by 
building at 1902 Michigan Avenue. ‘There were no aca- 
demic entrance requirements and the course extended over 
two years. Though the School was prepared to admit male 
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students, the student body consisted almost entirely of 
women. The first class to be graduated, in 1910, consisted 
of five women. 

In 1913 the School joined with the Chicago Training 
School of the Methodist Church and moved into the lat- 
ter’s building at 4949 Indiana Avenue. At first the plan 
seemed successful; but after four years the differences 
between Presbyterians and Methodists, particularly in the 
approach to the Bible, became so apparent that the Presby- 
terians withdrew and located their School at 20 North 
Ashland Avenue. From there it moved to Prairie Avenue 
near Eighteenth Street, then to 3750 South Michigan 
Avenue in 1922, and in 1925 to 1906 Prairie Avenue. 
The Presidents of the Training School had been Dr. 
Alexander Patterson (1906-12), Mr. Howard B. McAfee 
(1912-18), Dr. Robert H. Beattie (1918-21), and Mrs. 
Harriet D. Kerswell (1921-26). 

When Dr. Robert Lee Sawyier became President in 
1926 he immediately went about raising the status of the 
Training School to that of a college, and had it thus 
recognized by the Board of Christian Education. ‘Two 
years later he established a graduate department with Pro- 
fessor Norman E. Richardson as Dean. In 1929 the School 
was moved to 815-17 Belden Avenue, across the street 
from the Seminary. Immediately the students had access 
to the Virginia Library. After a year Dr. Richardson 
resigned to give full time to the Seminary, and the Rev. 
Earl F. Zeigler succeeded him as Dean. 

In 1929 the institution became the Presbyterian College 
of Christian Education, and was incorporated by the State 
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of Illinois with authority to grant degrees of Bachelor of 
Religious Education and Master of Arts in Religious Edu- 
cation, Bible, and Church Social Work. In 1937 the 
College, while maintaining the Belden Avenue buildings 
for dormitory purposes, moved its offices and classroom 
activities to the Olivet Institute. A number of the courses 
were taught by Seminary Professors. 

After 1930 students of the College were admitted to 
classes in the Seminary, and some Seminary students took 
courses in the College. Also the number of marriages of 
College women to Seminary men was increasing. In gen- 
eral the arrangement seemed satisfactory for the next 
twelve years. The principal difficulty was in financing the 
College. Against almost insuperable odds, President Saw- 
yier kept the College in operation, raising small sums here 
and there. During the days of the depression this was a 
formidable task; no large donor was found to put the 
institution on a sound footing. In his first two years as 
President, Dr. Sawyier raised $23,000, which was needed 
for expenses. In the fall of 1929, with the approval of 
Presbytery and the Board of Christian Education, arrange- 
ments were made with a fund raising firm to launch a 
campaign with a goal of $500,000; but before the cam- 
paign was started the great depression came on and the 
College, like the Seminary, found that this was no time for 
promotion. Salaries were reduced drastically and one by 
one, beginning with Dean Zeigler, the teachers left for 
positions offering more security. Dr. Sawyier himself was 
compelled to take on additional duties as Dean. 

Each year a small class was graduated, and those who 
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did not become ministers’ wives had no difficulty in secur- 
ing employment. There was apparent need for the College, 
but there were no donors able and interested enough to 
provide adequate financing. The one noteworthy gift was 
the house of Mrs. T. B. Blackstone at 1912 Prairie Avenue, 
which became the property of the Training School at Mrs. 
Blackstone’s death in 1928. The house was valued at $100,- 
ooo and was so listed in the assets of the School; but in the 
meantime the neighborhood had ceased to be residential 
and a factory had been built next door. So the property was 
sold to the factory for $28,000, which was considered a 
fair price. The School, later the College, was kept in oper- 
ation through the devoted efforts of Dr. Sawyier; but the 
task was too hard to be carried indefinitely, so that in 1942 
he offered his resignation. 

The Board of Christian Education and, to a smaller 
degree, the Boards of Foreign Missions and National 
Missions were anxious to have the College continued. So 
these Boards agreed to support the College for a time by 
providing teachers. From the Board of Christian Education 
came Dr. James S. Armentrout as Acting Dean and Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education. He held a high reputation 
in his field and was given responsibility for teaching in the 
Seminary. Dr. Vartan D. Melconian was called as Associ- 
ate Professor of Bible. From the Board of Foreign Missions 
came Dr. C. Stanley Smith as Visiting Professor of Mis- 
sions. Miss Elizabeth Harris was Instructor in Christian 
Education; Mrs. Ferne Kellenberger, Librarian; and Miss 
Ruth Bernice Mead, Director of Student Personnel and 
Supervisor of Field Work. 
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An important development was Dr. Cotton’s assuming 
the presidency of the College along with his other duties. 
This was due to an attitude which had developed in 
the Church at large. ‘The General Assembly had in 1941 
authorized three schools for lay training, to be established 
at San Anselmo, Chicago, and Princeton and to be closely 
related to the three Seminaries in those centers. San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary and Princeton Theological 
Seminary accordingly had organized departments of lay 
training. At McCormick it was esteemed better, until more 
adequate financing of the College could be arranged, to 
keep the two institutions separate, but with broad co- 
operation of faculties and facilities. It was understood that 
President Cotton would have no responsibility for the 
raising of funds or the recruiting of students for the Col- 
lege. A set of “Articles of Affiliation” was drawn up in 
1944, with approval of the Directors of the Seminary and 
the Directors of the College, and it was approved by the 
General Assembly of that year, with the provision that the 
College would report annually to the General Assembly 
through the Seminary. In the 1945 Catalog of the Sem- 
inary there was a small section describing the work of the 
College and listing its Faculty. 

The McCormick Faculty, while agreeing heartily with 
the idea of co-operation, expressed opposition to the idea 
of merger, which already had come into the picture, and 
voted down a proposal to allow the women of the College 
to take their meals at the Commons. But the pressure for 
merger was not so easily thwarted and by degrees it pre- 
vailed. In the fall of 1945 there were additions to the 
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Faculty of the College. Dr. Clarence A. Spaulding had 
come as Vice-President of the College, with responsibility 
for raising funds and recruiting students. He had an office 
in Ewing Hall. The Rev. John L. Mixon was Associate 
Professor of Church Social Work, and Miss Hulda Nie- 
buhr was Associate Professor of Christian Education. Dr. 
C. Stanley Smith was succeeded by the Rev. Theodore F. 
Romig as Visiting Professor of Missions. All the students 
of the College were registered as unclassified students of 
the Seminary and they were permitted to eat in the Com- 
mons. In 1942 the College had ceased to enroll under- 
graduate students and had become entirely a graduate 
institution; so the women were academically on the same 
level with the men. Some of the women were excellent 
students, and there was a feeling on the whole that their 
presence in classes had a salutary effect on the men. 
Indicative of the development was the 1947 Catalog, 
which was a joint publication of McCormick ‘Theological 
Seminary and Presbyterian College of Christian Educa- 
tion. The Directors and the Faculty of each institution 
were listed. In that year there were 147 students in the Sem- 
inary and 45 in the College, making a total of 192 on the 
campus. The Rey. Robert D. Swanson was Dean of Stu- 
dents of both institutions, and in the College the Rev. 
Rolland D. Stone was Lecturer in Christian Beliefs. 
Meanwhile the pressure for complete merger was grow- 
ing. [he General Assembly of 1948 took action to “approve 
in principle the joining of forces, functions, assets, and 
responsibilities of McCormick ‘Theological Seminary and 
the Presbyterian College of Christian Education,” and the 
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two Boards of Directors undertook measures to bring about 
the move. In 1949 the College, with the approval of the 
General Assembly, became an integral part of the Sem- 
inary as the Division of Christian Education and Church 
Social Work. Professor Armentrout, Dr. Melconian, and 
Associate Professors Mixon and Niebuhr now were regular 
members of the McCormick Faculty. 

Until 1948 the women were housed in two buildings 
at 815 and 832 Belden Avenue. In the year 1948-49 the 
number of women had increased so that the north end of 
Fowler Hall was used as a women’s dormitory. So many 
of the men were married that there was no longer need 
for all of Fowler as a dormitory for single men; so the south 
end of that hall had been converted into apartments for 
couples, with some of the apartments large enough to 
accommodate children. 

In the summer of 1949 Ewing Hall was rehabilitated, 
with a parlor on the first floor and the top three floors 
equipped as a dormitory for women. So the students of the 
Division since then have been housed there. 

By no means are all the women on the campus un- 
married students of the Division. World War II made 
marriages popular among students. Returning veterans 
taking advantage of the so-called G. I. Bill of Rights 
wanted to set up housekeeping, and throughout the coun- 
try colleges which heretofore had forbidden marriage of 
their students found it necessary to relax the rules. Sem- 
inaries also no longer withdrew scholarship aid to students 
who married during their courses, and the Board of Chris- 
tian Education rescinded its rule of withholding loans to 
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such students. Consequently marriage was considered 
normal for a mature student in college or seminary. 

In 1946 the Seminary acquired an apartment building 
at 2129 Dayton to accommodate married couples with chil- 
dren, and some more of the buildings on Belden Avenue 
belonging to the Seminary were converted into apartments. 
By 1950, when the new men’s dormitory was ready for 
occupancy, all of Fowler Hall and McCormick Hall, ex- 
cept the first floors, consisted of apartments for married 
couples. Some of the apartments were fitted for house- 
keeping, but most of the wives of students ate at the Com- 
mons. Naturally not all of the families remained static. It 
became the custom for the husband to ring the chapel bell 
when his wife gave birth to a child. It was a common sight 
for a young woman to appear on Chalmers Place pushing 
a baby buggy, and children played in the corridors of 
Fowler Hall, sometimes to the confusion of the teacher 
giving a lecture in the South Classroom. 

This is in accord with the new American way of life. 
In the morning scores of wives leave the campus to work 
in stores, manufacturing plants, or schools, and in the eve- 
ning they return in time for dinner. Among the couples 
with small children there is co-operative baby sitting. 

Though after 1929 a few women had been enrolled as 
special students, there had been no official authorization 
for such procedure. One woman had received the Master of 
Arts degree from the Seminary in 1932, but no other wo- 
man had asked to be a candidate for a Seminary degree 
until 1945. Then there was such a request, and at the 
meeting of the Directors on October 24th of that year it 
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was voted to accept women as candidates for the B. D. So 
far two women have received this degree. Others who have 
started to work for it have abandoned the quest in favor 
of matrimony. | 

A question frequently raised concerns the young wo- 
men who come as students in the Division and either drop 
out to be married or are married before or after graduation. 
They become efficient wives of ministers and are of real 
service in their husbands’ churches; but they do not become 
directors of religious education. There is wholesome social 
life on the campus and it is inevitable that some romances 
develop. 

Meanwhile the presence of attractive young women in 
the Seminary is welcomed, and no one would think of 
going back to the days when the halls were for men only. 


CHAPTER XI 


ANOTHER CHANGE OF PRESIDENTS 


Wuen World War II was concluded it was evident that 
the Seminary would not revert to its pre-war character. 
During the war the enrollment had kept up surprisingly 
well. Some had suspected that a number of students had 
become interested in the ministry in order to evade the 
draft. But when the shooting ceased and the draft was 
halted only one man left the Seminary. All the other stu- 
dents remained to complete their courses. 

In the year 1945-46 a large number of discharged 
chaplains came to the Seminary. A tendency in American 
education, whenever a problem arises, is to give a course 
in it. So there was talk in the Presbyterian Committee on 
Chaplains and in the Council on Theological Education 
about providing “refresher courses” to help chaplains to 
get back into the thought and activity of the Church. After 
some discussion and a little experience, however, it was 
found that the chaplains felt no need for formal courses 
to orient them. Two chaplains did enroll for regular elec- 
tive classes in the Seminary; but scores of other chaplains 
availed themselves of the Seminary’s invitation to use its 
facilities while making the transition from military to civil 
life. They came to the campus for a few days or a few 
weeks, roomed in the dormitories, ate in the Commons, 
visited classes, attended lectures, read in the library, and 
left when they had received calls to churches. ‘The Sem- 
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inary, through co-operation with synod executives and di- 
rect contacts which Faculty members had with individual 
churches, assisted every discharged chaplain who came to 
the Seminary to find a location. At the 1946 summer con- 
ference there were 104 chaplains, a few still on active duty 
but most of them discharged, who were sent by the Pres- 
byterian Committee on Camp and Church Activities. 
Meeting under the leadership of the Chairman of the 
Committee, Dr. John H. Gardner, Jr., they decided that 
they wanted no organization of ex-chaplains or any move 
that would cause distinction between them and their 
fellow-ministers. Many of them had gone back to the 
churches which they had left to enter the armed forces. 

The number of new students entering in the autumn 
of 1946 was disappointingly small—seventeen Juniors and 
six men for the upper classes. ‘There were several reasons 
for this. Between the departure of Dr. Malone at the begin- 
ning of the year and the arrival of Dr. Neigh in the spring 
there had been no one to devote his major interest to re- 
cruiting. President Cotton was on sabbatical leave during 
the summer and autumn quarters. Then the lack of sufh- 
cient accommodations for married students kept away some 
who would have come. Some other seminaries had secured 
temporary barracks no longer needed by the military; but 
the authorities would not allow such barracks to be erected 
on the McCormick campus. ‘There was some compensation 
in the quality of the men who came. They were mature 
and a number of them had commanded troops. In Mc- 
Cormick, as well as in other institutions, the veterans on 
the average were superior in academic achievement. 
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Moreover, there was every reason to believe that there 
would be an increase in enrollment in the next year. Two 
years previously President Cotton had made a detailed 
study of the needs of the Presbyterian Church in the terri- 
tory served by McCormick, and had come to the conclusion 
that there should be a student body of 250. A move to 
provide accommodations for a growing student body, which 
evidently would consist largely of married men, already had 
been started. Mr. Frank R. Meyer, Jr., had become a 
Director in the fall of 1946 and taken the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Buildings and Grounds. With his 
knowledge and experience in construction he has been of 
great service to the Seminary in the rehabilitation of old 
buildings and in the erection of new ones. 

President Cotton, early in his administration, sensed a 
need of having the entire Board of Directors come in more 
contact with the actual working of the Seminary. Besides 
the increased activities of the older committees, there was 
formed the Committee on Educational Policies and Per- 
sonnel, which went into matters of curriculum and passed 
on appointments to the Faculty before the candidates were 
presented to the entire Board. Moreover, on the President’s 
recommendation, there was instituted in 1945 a regular 
October meeting of the entire Board, at which there were 
reports from the various committees, the President, the 
Vice President, the Faculty through its Secretary, and the 
‘Treasurer. 

That there was no discouragement over the small num- 
ber of entering students in September, 1946, is indicated 
by the report of the Faculty at the meeting of the Board 
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on October 29th. In the report were the words: “It is ex- 
pected that with the enlarged enrollment in the colleges 
and the activity of Mr. Swanson in recruiting there will be 
a perceptible increase in the number of men entering next 
year ... [he increase-in Faculty and the prospective in- 
crease in student body will bring an acute problem in the 
matter of classrooms.” As it turned out this expectation was 
more than realized. 

President Cotton had used his sabbatical leave in the 
preparation of the 1947 Sprunt Lectures, which he de- 
livered at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. He returned to his duties at the Seminary in the 
winter quarter and entered vigorously into his teaching and 
administrative work. It was a shock when Vice-President 
Neigh called a special meeting of the Faculties of the 
Seminary and the College on noon of Monday, April 28, 
1947. Dr. Sadler made the startling announcement that 
Dr. Cotton was ill and thereby compelled to relinquish his 
duties at the Seminary. He said also that in his opinion 
Dr. Cotton should never again attempt executive work, that 
Dr. Cotton was in a hospital and would remain there for 
some days. | 

Mr. Potts announced: (1) that the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Directors had authorized Vice-President 
Neigh to act in the capacity of President under their di- 
rection, and (2) that the Executive Committee of the 
Board of the College would announce some interim ar- 
rangement for the presidency in the near future. Later 
Dean Swanson was temporarily put in charge of the affairs 


of the College. 
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At the meeting of May sth the following message, signed 
by all members of the Faculties of the Seminary and the 
College, was sent to Dr. Cotton: 


The Seminary and College Faculties wish to express to you 
their sense of shock at the news of your illness and their pro- 
found sorrow over the loss of your leadership. You have en- 
tiched our fellowship, stimulated our thought, and by your 
new insights and tireless industry improved and extended our 
educational effectiveness in an institution for the training of 
Christian ministers and lay leaders. Our association with you 
has been a joy and a privilege. You have left an indelible and 
gracious impress not only upon our lives and ministry but also 
upon the growing minds and characters of several generations 
of students. Our expression of affection would be incomplete 
if we did not include Mrs. Cotton, [and your daughters] Jane 
and Ann, who have endeared themselves to the entire Semi- 
nary family. We want you to know our deep, sympathetic, and 
prayerful concern for your complete restoration to strength, 
health, and the continued service of our Lord. 


By the end of the summer Dr. Cotton was able to 
accept a call to Wabash College, where he has made an 
excellent contribution as Professor of Philosophy since 
1947. His impression on college students has been pro- 
found and he has inspired a number of his pupils to con- 
tinue with advanced study in philosophy and religion. 

During his term of seven years as President, Dr. Cotton 
had accomplished some notable advances in the Seminary. 
The Faculty had been materially strengthened by the men 
who were called with his recommendation. ‘The process of 
integrating the Presbyterian College of Christian Educa- 
tion into the Seminary had been started and had progressed 
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so that only the legal formalities remained. The academic 
year had been lengthened, and the experiment of the quar- 
ter system had been inaugurated. Participation of the 
Faculty in the meetings of learned societies had been en- 
couraged, and publication of articles and books by Faculty 
members had been promoted, so that McCormick was be- 
coming more widely known for the scholarship of its 
teachers. Also, with Dr. Cotton’s support, members of the 
Faculty were serving more widely on boards, committees, 
and other organizations not only of the Church but of 
scientific, educational, civic, and social groups. He had 
brought about a more intimate relation between the Di- 
rectors and the Faculty and developed a more active ‘in- 
terest, concern, and responsibility on the part of the 
Directors. During the war years he had kept the Seminary 
on an even keel. And he had seen the restoration of the 
name McCormick ‘Theological Seminary. 

While the loss of Dr. Cotton was deeply regretted, there 
was no feeling of despair on the campus. With no con- 
fusion and with the full confidence of the Faculty, Vice- 
President Neigh took charge as Acting President and Dean 
Swanson completed the year’s work with the classes in 
homiletics. And the academic year closed with a record of 
accomplishment. During the year Professor Emil Brunner 
of the University of Zurich before large audiences gave 
the first Zenos Memorial Lectures with the title, “The 
Scandal of Christianity.” (These lectures were not pub- 
lished until 1951 because Professor Brunner felt that their 
prompt publication would not be good for the sales of his 
other books which recently had come on the market.) 
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The teaching staff had been enriched by three visiting 
Professors: William Warren Sweet and Charles Whitney 
Gilkey of the University of Chicago and Bela Vasady of 
_ Hungary. 

At the meeting of the Directors on May 15th, Acting 
President Neigh reported: “The demand for graduates is 
still at an all time high, with salaries offered at an all time 
high. It is to the lasting credit of these men and to the 
philosophy of McCormick that they are declining large 
salaries in order to stay with churches where they feel 
their work is deeply needed.” 

The Rev. Theodore F. Romig, who had been for two 
years Visiting Associate Professor of Foreign Missions, left 
during the summer to resume his work as a missionary in 
China. He not only had given a high grade of instruction, 
but also had quickened the faith of many and stirred an 
interest in foreign missions sufficient to draw to foreign 
service some of the best men in the Seminary. 

Alumni at the banquet during the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Grand Rapids enthusiastically expressed 
their loyalty, hope, and confidence. That this confidence 
was justified was shown by the registration in the fall of 
57 Juniors, one of the largest entering classes in the Sem- 
inary’s history. There were also 25 entering as first year 
students in the College. Through the initiative of Dean 
Swanson, there was instituted a three day period of orien- 
tation for new students, the principal feature of which was 
a Sunday morning service in the Chapel with the Fac- 
ulty families in attendance, followed by dinner in the 
Commons and open house in the Faculty homes. Since 
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then this orientation program has been an annual feature. 

The 1947 Summer Conference drew an attendance of 
more than 500. Among those present was a group of 
women under the aegis of the Boards. This caused objec- 
tion on the part of some of the pastors, who were restrained 
by the thought that any “undignified” conduct on their 
part would be reported at home by the women of their 
area who attended the conference. So in subsequent sum- 
mer conferences there has been no organized group of 
women. 

Meanwhile the Directors had been prompt and vigilant 
in their search for a new President. At the spring meeting 
of the Board there was appointed a “committee to canvass 
for a President of the Seminary.” This committee consisted 
of “Backemeyer, Hagen, Johnson, Finnie, and Howard of 
the Executive Committee; Hindman, Lowry, Heath, and 
Scherer of the Educational Policies and Personnel Com- 
mittee; Hudnut, representing the Board of the Presbyterian 
College of Christian Education; and Anderson, represent- 
ing the Board of the Seminary, plus a committee of three 
appointed from and by the Faculty.” Dr. Harrison Ray 
Anderson was the chairman. 

The Faculty in due time appointed Professors Armen- 
trout, Filson, and Sellers. ‘These Faculty members were not 
asked to meet nor did they ever sit with the members of the 
Committee. Once, during the summer, Dr. Anderson met 
with two of the Faculty members and Acting President 
Neigh to report what progress the committee had made. 
In fact, Faculty participation in the discussion was unnec- 
essary, for from the outset the Faculty was overwhelmingly 
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in favor of its member Robert Worth Frank, and this was 
well known to the Directors. 

The Committee, however, attacked its problem with 
seriousness, thoroughness, and faithfulness. It was not to 
be unduly swayed by the opinion of a Faculty, which might 
be prompted by sentiment and affection for a colleague. So 
it thoroughly canvassed the field, carried on extensive cor- 
respondence, and received many suggestions. The summer 
passed without any decisions having been reached. 

On September 8, 1947, the new academic year was 
opened with the inaugural address of Vice-President and 
Acting President Kenneth Neigh. ‘This was a happy occa- 
sion; for everyone present knew that Dr. Neigh was per- 
forming his task as head of the administration admirably. 

As the weeks advanced it became increasingly evident 
that Professor Frank was the logical man for the pres- 
idency. At the time he was in the East on sabbatical leave 
and, while he could not help knowing that he was being 
mentioned, he had shown a reluctance to be considered a 
candidate. ‘There were some who expressed regret at the 
prospect of burdening such an excellent scholar and teacher 
with administrative details. But in recent years he had dem- 
onstrated ability to take on administrative details with 
smoothness and efhciency. In Dr. Cotton’s administration 
he had organized a drive for funds and prepared an attrac- 
tive brochure. ‘The alumni were enthusiastic and probably 
the drive would have been a success except that it had to be 
called off because of the General Assembly’s launching of 
the Restoration Fund, which called for the major sacrificial 


giving of the Church. Then Dr. Frank had organized and 
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directed the 1946 Summer Conference, which was the 
largest of all the summer conferences and called for an un- 
usual amount of administration. He handled this, meeting 
several emergencies, with an ease and grace which demon- 
strated his capacity as an administrator. 

A great majority of the alumni, who had known Dr. 
Frank through the years, let be known their wish that he 
be chosen. ‘This was especially true of those who were con- 
nected with the educational institutions. ‘They saw the de- 
sirability of having a man familiar with the traditions of 
McCormick, possessing a reputation as a scholar as well as 
for his pulpit ability, and thoroughly versed in academic 
procedure. Dr. Frank was in great demand as a preacher 
and as a commencement speaker in colleges. He was a 
spiritual leader who had an appeal to students. He held 
degrees in English and philosophy, as well as theology, and 
he knew how to organize a program. 

At length the Committee was convinced. At the meet- 
ing of the Directors on October 28, 1947, the Committee 
presented its report and the Board elected Professor Frank 
to the office of President. 


CHAPTER XII 


DHE POUR TH PRESIDENT TAKES OVER 


PRESIDENT-ELECT FRANK entered on his duties in Decem- 
ber, 1947, at the beginning of the winter quarter. There 
had been some changes in the Faculty. Dr. Nash had 
resigned and departed for North Carolina. The Rev. 
Leonard J. Trinterud had come as Associate Professor of 
Church History. He was a graduate of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and had done further graduate work in 
Sweden, where in 1950 he received the degree of Th. D. 
from the University of Lund. Before being called to 
McCormick he had been on the staff of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education as editor of religious books. He had co- 
operated with Professors Wright and Filson in the produc- 
tion of the Westminster Historical Atlas, and worked with 
them on the Westminster “Study Bible.” So he brought to 
the Seminary a competence and a scholarly grasp in his 
field. For the year 1948-49 Dr. Franklin H. Littell of the 
University of Michigan also gave courses as Lecturer in 
Church History. 

There were other additions to the Faculty. Dr. Willem 
F, Zuurdeeg, a Hollander who had come to America after 
receiving the degree of Th. D. from the University of 
Amsterdam and taught in Elmhurst College and Chicago 
Theological Seminary, came as Instructor in Philosophy of 
Religion. In 1951 he was promoted to the rank of Assistant 
Professor. Dr. Harold Blake Walker succeeded Dr. Lemon 


as Lecturer in Homiletics. 
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The Boards of the Church for some years had co- 


operated by taking charge of the course in Missions, with 
Dr. Henry Little, Jr., as Lecturer in Foreign Missions, and 
Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel as Lecturer in National Missions. 
In 1948 Dr. Little had been sent to the Philippines as the 
field representative of the Board of Foreign Missions, and 
his place was taken by Dr. Paul R. Abbott. Dr. Arthur A. 
Limouze at this time was added as Lecturer in Church 
Promotion. 

During the year 1948-49 Professor Sellers was on leave 
to be Director of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search, Jerusalem. During his absence Professor Filson 
was Acting Dean and the Rev. Frank M. Cross, Jr., Instruc- 
tor in Old Testament. Mr. Cross had been graduated with 
the Nettie F. McCormick Fellowship in Old Testament 
Hebrew and had continued his studies for two years at the 
Johns Hopkins University. He was so acceptable that after © 
he had received the degree of Ph. D. at Hopkins and 
taught a year and a half at Wellesley College, he was re- 
called to McCormick as Instructor in Hebrew and in 1954 
promoted to the grade of Assistant Professor. In 1953-54 
he was Annual Professor at the American School of Orien- 
tal Research in Jerusalem, where he made an important 
contribution in the study of the recently found Biblical 
manuscripts. } 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Adams, after sixteen years of devoted 
and efficient service as Matron and Dietitian, had retired 
in 1947 and was succeeded by Miss Eleanor Hawkes. 

When he took the reins, President Frank became the 
head of a well organized and loyal Faculty, which was 
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delighted to have him as its leader and certain of the 
progress of the Seminary. His inauguration took place on 
Thursday evening, October 28, 1948, in St. John’s Church 
—the old Church of the Covenant. Participating in the 
service were Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, who gave the 
invocation; Dr. Frederick William Backemeyer, President 
of the Board of Directors, who read the Scriptures and 
performed the act of inauguration; Professor Emeritus 
Arthur A. Hays, who gave the inaugural prayer; Dr. 
Ralph Blake Hindman, who gave the charge to the Presi- 
dent; and Dr. Paul Sheldon Johnson, who pronounced the 
benediction. Dr. Frank’s inaugural address was not a stereo- 
typed declaration about theological education, but an in- 
teresting and refreshing presentation of a subject on which 
he had done research during his recent sabbatical: “William 
Perkins—Puritan Minister.” 

In the academic procession were the presidential party, 
the Directors and Faculties of the Seminary and the Col- 
lege, seven ecclesiastical delegates, and delegates from 
twenty-five colleges, fourteen theological seminaries, and 
seven universities. These included six college presidents, 
four seminary presidents, and one university president. 

While the accession of President Frank marked no star- 
tling break in the McCormick traditions, it did mean a 
healthy and logical advance. One change was in the publi- 
cation of the Seminary’s periodical. There has been men- 
tioned the Alumni Review, which was initiated and devel- 
oped under the editorship of Professor Lyons. ‘This was an 
excellent quarterly and ranked high among the magazines 
produced by educational institutions. But with the rising 
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costs of printing, subscriptions and advertising sufficient to 
support it required hard work and many hours. Professor 
Lyons was approaching the age of retirement and no other 
Faculty member was prepared to take over the task. After 
a survey by Vice-President Neigh and a committee, which 
consulted many alumni and friends of the Seminary, it 
was decided to allow the Alumni Review to be discontinued 
in favor of a smaller publication to be issued more fre- 
quently and to be financed by a subvention. 

Those who were familiar with the Alumni Review re- 
gretted its demise. In its twenty-two volumes it contained 
many interesting articles, much news of alumni, and a 
record of the important events on the campus. Now in 
bound volumes in the Virginia Library it is invaluable as 
a historical document. 

The successor was McCormick Speaking, which appears 
monthly from October to May. It consists of sixteen pages 
an issue and contains no advertising. It is illustrated with 
line drawings showing buildings and portraits of the au- 
thors of articles. For alumni there is regularly an inserted 
supplement containing news of alumni by classes. Profes- 
sor Lyons, who still is secretary of the Alumni Association, 
collects the material for this supplement, thus continuing 
the work which he performed for the Alumni Review. Pro- 
fessor Davies is the able editor and he is assisted by the 
other members of the Faculty Publication Committee—at 
first Vice-President Neigh and Professors Haroutunian, 
Lyons, and Wright; now Vice-President Swanson and Pro- 
fessors Gibson, Haroutunian, and Wright. The magazine 
is subsidized by the Seminary and is sent gratis to all 
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alumni, non-alumni pastors of Presbyterian churches in the 
Chicago area, and friends who have made contributions or 
otherwise shown interest in McCormick. The first issue 
was for November, 1947, and was in press before the elec- 
tion of Dr. Frank. In the December number the cover con- 
tained a picture of the new President. ‘The publication has 
met with approbation and now 7,400 copies of each issue 
are circulated. 

During the summer of 1948, in addition to the school 
for rural pastors, there was on the campus a school for lay 
missionaries under appointment of the Board of Foreign 
Missions with the intention of giving the attendants, of 
whom there were fourteen, an orientation in the Bible, 
theology, and religious education. Professor Armentrout 
was the director and Professors Davies and Haroutunian 
the other teachers. ‘This service was appreciated by the 
Board and was continued for two more years until the 
Board joined with other denominations in the conduct of a 
similar summer program in the East. 

On October 31, 1948, Dr. Spaulding, who had been 
effective as Vice-President of the College, resigned to re- 
turn to his first love, the pastorate. 

Another retirement of this year was that of Miss Helen 
Crawford, who had come to the Seminary in 1928 as the 
secretary of Dr. Stone. In her twenty years of service, by 
her efficiency, good judgment, and loyalty, she had made 
a marked contribution. She was the first woman secretary 
to work at the seminary. She went to the Presbyterian 
Home in Evanston, where her talents still are utilized. 

The fall of 1948 marked also, in conjunction with the 
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orientation program, the giving of psychological and intel- 
ligence tests to all entering students under the direction of 
a specialist, Dr. Clifford Davis of the Board of Christian 
Education. Since 1935 students have been given intel- 
ligence and personality tests by Faculty members, and these 
tests had been helpful in gauging the potentialities of in- 
dividuals, but the tests given by Dr. Davis have been much 
fuller and more indicative of the candidate’s fitness for the 
ministry. Some of the tests are given by correspondence and 
are presented with application papers for admission. Other 
tests are administered in person by Dr. Davis. He performs 
the same service for other Presbyterian seminaries and for 
the Boards in examining candidates for appointment as 
missionaries. 

A plan for the counseling of all students by Faculty 
members was put into effect, and the findings of Dr. Davis 
have been valuable in letting the teacher know something 
of the behavior that could be expected of the student. 

At the spring meeting of the Directors in 1947 it had 
been voted that hereafter the President of the Alumni As- 
sociation be invited to sit ex-ofhcio with the Board and that 
one member of each class of Directors be an alumnus. Each 
year the alumni nominate three members, whose names are 
circulated to the entire body and a vote is taken by mail. 
The first alumnus so to be honored was J. Walter Malone. 
He took the oath of office on May 20, 1948, as a member 
of the Directors’ Class of 1950. His service was so valuable 
that at the expiration of his term he was re-elected by the 
Directors in the Class of 1954. Subsequent alumni to be 
elected to the Board have been Paul Turner, Kenneth 
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Neigh, Arthur Miller, John H. Gardner, Jr., Orlo 
Choguill, and Herbert Dierenfield. 

Another development in the year 1948-49 was the 
organization of a Board of Deacons among the students 
with representation from the Faculty. Heretofore, there 
had been occasional solicitation of funds for the Red Cross, 
the Community Fund, and the theological seminary in 
Korea. Now there is a collection taken up each Thursday 
morning in the chapel service. ‘The money thus collected 
is allocated by the deacons to the various benevolences of 
the Church and to special causes. The collection on a cer- 
tain day may be assigned for a special purpose, such as the 
Red Cross or Korean relief, and then the collection is larger 
than usual. 

The year saw also the beginning of a parking lot south 
of the Commons. During World War IJ this area had been 
assigned to Faculty members, who used it for Victory Gar- 
dens. Many of the students now had cars and there was 
not room in Chalmers Place for the parking of all of them. 
So a parking lot was laid out and paved. As the student 
body has grown, it has been necessary repeatedly to enlarge 
the lot until now it extends all the way to the fence by the 
Elevated. 

It was clear that something should be done about Ewing 
Hall. Dr. LeRoy J. Halsey in his history gives a vivid ac- 
count of how Mr. Fielding N. Ewing, who was a member 
of the Board of Directors from the time when the General 
Assembly in 1859 authorized the moving of the Seminary 
to Chicago, saved the Seminary by securing the funds for 
Ewing Hall. ‘The Board of Directors in that year obtained 
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Michael Diversey, and others an offer of twenty-five acres, 
on condition that the grounds be improved and buildings 
erected by May 25, 1861. Then the Civil War came on, so 
that it was impossible to raise the necessary funds. On No- 
vember 11, 1862, the Directors appointed Mr. Ewing the 
general agent of the Seminary and he was able to secure 
a renewal of the offer of grounds from the gentlemen who 
had made it. (The names of these gentlemen are preserved 
in well-known streets on Chicago’s North Side.) Mr. 
Ewing went to New York, Philadelphia, and New Haven. 
While the war was raging he raised $15,070 in money and 
in due time a hall was erected at the total cost of $16,125. 
The students and professors “entered upon their work in 
this first building in February, 1864.” Quite properly it 
was called Ewing Hall. Dr. Halsey wrote of Mr. Ewing, 
“The service he rendered to the Seminary at this crisis, in 
giving it a home, may be ranked next to that of Mr. 
McCormick in giving it its great endowment.” 

The building was described as “three stories of brick, 
with mansard story above, a high basement of stone above 
ground, the basement to furnish a refectory and its append- 
ages, and the stories above lecture and library rooms and 
dormitories for forty students.” 

During the years, as other buildings were erected, the 
uses of space in Ewing Hall varied from time to time. The 
basement was used sometimes as a gymnasium and some- 
times as a carpenter shop. ‘The south end of the basement 
was fitted up as an apartment, occupied by Mr. Patrick 
Wall, who was custodian of the grounds until his death, 
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and then by Mr. Chester Ellsworth, his successor, until 
Mr. Ellsworth resigned. ‘The uses of the first and second 
floors also were varied. For a time some rooms on the 
fourth floor were set apart for students who had conta- 
gious diseases. Meanwhile the building was disintegrating. 
Plaster was falling from the ceilings and the floors were 
sagging. The outside walls, however, were as sturdy as 
ever. They were made of the good kind of brick that was 
manufactured in the middle of the nineteenth century. 

So the whole inside of Ewing Hall was torn apart and 
rebuilt. The east steps which had led to the first floor were 
taken down and a new entrance made to the basement, 
now the ground floor. On this ground floor there are the 
offices of the President, the Vice-President, and the Treas- 
urer, the switchboard, and places for bookkeeper and sec- 
retaries. On the first floor are the offices of the Dean and the 
Director of the Division, two class rooms, and a lounge. 
The three upper floors are dormitories for women. Barring 
disaster, the building should stand and be useful for an in- 
definite time. The cost of the building in 1864 was $16,- 
125; the cost of renovating it in 1949 was $103,000. 

On October 27, 1949, there was a ceremony rededicating 
Ewing Hall. Dr. Frederick W. Backemeyer, President of 
the Board of Directors, conducted the act of dedication 
with a liturgy prepared by Professor Jesse Halsey. The ad- 
dress of the occasion was given by Mr. Chauncey McCor- 
mick of the Board of Directors. A large audience was pres- 
ent and all were happy that a historic building was 
preserved for continued usefulness. 


CHAPTER XIII 


EXPANSION 


Durinc the five years 1949-54 there have been marked 
changes in the Seminary. For years it had been a homoge- 
neous institution with an all-male student body of from 
125 to 160. A Junior class of 50 was considered the ideal. 
Every student knew every other student and the Faculty 
was well acquainted with the entire student body. ‘There 
was frequent mention of the “McCormick family,” which 
included all the students and all the members of the 
Faculty homes. 

The first change came in 1941, when the women of the 
Presbyterian College of Christian Education were ad- 
mitted into classes as unclassified students and began to at- 
tend chapel. Then the veterans of World War II who came 
in the years 1945-50 generally were married, so that the 
number of women in the community was increased. Still 
until 1949 the number of students with their wives was 
not so large that the family spirit was disrupted. As has 
been noted, the entering class in the fall of 1946 was small. 
The next two years saw entering classes slightly larger than 
the old ideal of 50 and these classes were augmented by 
Junior classes of 25 in the College. Then in the fall of 1949 
there came the largest entering class in the history of the 
Seminary. There were 89 Junior men as ministerial stu- 
dents and 32 Junior women in the newly designated Divi- 


sion of Christian Education and Church Social Work. 
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This made it necessary to divide the Junior class in all pre- 
scribed courses into two sections; for no classroom was large 
enough to hold more than 80 students. 

For the year 1949-50 the total enrollment was 272. In 
1950-51 there were 106 Juniors in the Seminary and 27 
in the Division. The total enrollment was 322. In this year 
all the Middler classes as well as the Junior classes were 
divided into two sections. In 1951-52 there were 98 
Juniors in the Seminary and 36 in the Division. The total 
enrollment was 354, and all regular classes were divided 
into two sections. In 1952-53 there were 98 Juniors in the 
Seminary and 23 in the Division. The total enrollment was 
355—probably the peak attendance of the present era. In 
1953-54 there were 98 Juniors in the Seminary and 20 in 
the Division. The total enrollment was 348. So the aspect 
of the Seminary is considerably changed. The close feeling 
of the “McCormick family” is no more. There is gratifica- 
tion in performing a good task in producing the ministers 
needed by the Church, and it is futile to look back on the 
days when campus life was simple. 

Several causes may be assigned to this growth. All the 
Presbyterian seminaries experienced similar increases in 
enrollment. ‘The war and the unsettling aftermath caused 
some soul-searching and undoubtedly led many young men 
to feel a calling to an occupation which would deal with 
spiritual values. Then the New Life movement in the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. had brought in half 
a million new members, so that there was needed a larger 
supply of ministers, and pastors felt free to present the 
claims of the Church to young men in their congregations. 
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Undoubtedly an important contributing factor was the 
program of summer conferences developed by the Boards 
of the Church for high school and college students. Many 
entering students have said that their first thought of study- 
ing for the ministry came at a conference camp fire. 

Mention has been made of Vice-President Neigh’s estab- 
lishment of a recruiting program in 1947 which resulted 
in an entering class of 60. Dr. Neigh resigned to leave on 
February 1, 1949, to become the executive of the Presby- 
tery of Detroit. He had performed a signal service for the 
Seminary in the period between Presidents and won the 
admiration of all who worked with him. Dean Swanson, 
who succeeded Dr. Neigh as Vice-President, continued 
the work of recruiting with the assistance of his secretary, 
Miss Mary Jane Baile, who in 1951 was made Director of 
Admissions. 

At the October meeting of the Directors in 1948, Dr. 
George Miles Gibson was elected Professor of Homiletics 
and he entered on his duties in the following spring 
quarter. He was inaugurated in the opening services of the 
Seminary at St. John’s Church on September 12, 1949. 
Under the direction of Professors Gibson, Swanson, and 
Smith the Department of Homiletics at McCormick has 
gained considerable prestige. ‘This is shown in the contests 
in preaching initiated by The Pulpit and the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club of Chicago in 1951. Each spring a committee 
judges manuscripts submitted by seniors in American semi- 
naries. The winner’s sermon is published in The Pulypit 
and he preaches it before the Sunday Evening Club. ‘The 


men awarded second and third places receive monetary 
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prizes and sit on the platform while the winning sermon is 
being delivered. In 1951 a McCormick man was judged 
second. In 1952 McCormick men were first, second, and 
third, whereupon the rules of the contest were changed so 
that only one person from a seminary may compete. In 
1953 and 1954 the McCormick contestant has received the 
second place. ‘Thus of the twelve awards in this contest six 
have gone to McCormick. No other seminary so far ap- 
proaches this record. 

In 1953-54 Dr. William McInnes, Dr. Harold B. 
Walker, and Dr. Harold L. Bowman were Lecturers in 
Homiletics. 

Dr. Lyons, after his devoted service in Virginia Library, 
reached the age of retirement in 1949. As a labor of love 
he still is in charge of the Alumni Office, and is sought by 
former students when they return to the campus. In his 
place came the Rev. Calvin Schmitt as Librarian and As- 
sociate Professor of Bibliography. He was an alumnus of 
the class of 1941, with experience as a missionary in South 
America and as a graduate student in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Columbia University. Since his 
taking charge he has added to the books in the Library, and 
made other improvements in conformity to the enlarged 
student body. Nevertheless the Virginia Library is out- 
erown; it cannot contain many more books and there are 
not enough seats in the reading room, which was ample for 
a student body of 150 but inadequate for a body of twice 
that number. 

Succeeding Dr. Abbott was Dr. John B. Weir as Lec- 


turer in Foreign Missions. He was on furlough from his 
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post in India and was in charge of the Chicago office of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. In 1951 Dr. Henry Little re- 
turned to the Chicago office and resumed his connection 
with the Seminary, while Dr. Weir returned to India. 

The Board of Foreign Missions also sent to the Semi- 
nary, for one year terms as Visiting Associate Professors of 
Missions, Dr. Howard D. Hannaford from Japan in 1949- 
50 and the Rev. Aulden D. Coble from Colombia in 1950- 
51. These consecrated men, both alumni, made a distinct 
contribution to the missionary spirit on the campus. Then, 
though the experience with teachers furnished by the 
Board has been most happy, the Directors felt that it would 
be well to have a permanent teacher of Missions. So in 
1951 Dr. Theodore F. Romig, who had been a student for 
three years and a teacher for two years, was called as As- 
sociate Professor of Missions. His field experience was in 
China until he was sent out by the Communists. ‘The home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Romig on Chalmers Place is a rendezvous 
for missionaries and nationals from other lands passing 
through Chicago, and there they meet students contem- 
plating work in the foreign field. 

During the last five years McCormick has drawn on the 
faculties of the other seminaries in the area to help 
meet the demands of the large enrollment. In 1949-50 
Dr. Sidney Earl Mead of the University of Chicago was 
Visiting Associate Professor of Church History. In 1950- 
51 Dr. Joseph Sittler of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary 
was Visiting Professor of Systematic Theology. From the 
same seminary Dr. Robert H. Fischer was Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Church History in 1951-52 and 1952-53. From 
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Garrett Biblical Institute, Dr. Murray H. Leiffer was 
Visiting Professor of Social Work in 1952-53 and 1953- 
54. 

In the years 1949-52 there was offered training for 
students looking forward to work as directors of Westmin- 
ster Foundations and as college pastors. ‘The course was 
in charge of three men experienced in such work, Messrs. 
Kenneth Reeves, Cecil W. Lower, and James R. Hine. In 
1952, on the retirement of Professor Halsey, Dr. Lower 
came on the Faculty as Associate Professor of Practical 
Theology and took full charge of the course. Now McCor- 
mick has furnished a good share of the men working with 
Presbyterian students in colleges and universities. 

At the meeting of the Board in the spring of 1952 
George-William Smith, Miss Hulda Niebuhr, and John 
L. Mixon were elected to full professorships. But at the 
same time Professor Mixon resigned to accept a call to 
head the All Nations Foundation at Los Angeles. A suita- 
ble successor to direct the Church Social Work department 
has not yet been found. In the meantime courses have 
been given by local experts in the field—Harold C. Riner, 
Thomas H. McGill, Jon L. Regier, W. Felston Chris- 
topher, Alfred E: Rath, William E. Scholes, LeRoy G. 
Kerney, Betty Jane Whitaker, and Channing M. Briggs, 
as well as by Professor Leiffer of Garrett. 

Others who have helped in temporary appointments 
were Mrs. Kenneth H. Moen, who gave a course in 
Church Social Work in 1949-50; Mrs. William R. Hun- 
ter, who was Assistant in Field Work Supervision in 1949- 
51; the Rev. George H. Olson, who was Lecturer in New 
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Testament in 1950-51; the Rev. Locke E. Bowman, Jr., 
who was Assistant in Speech and Public Relations in 
1951-52; the Rev. John G. Davies, who was Assistant in 
Theology and Philosophy in 1951-52; and Miss Georgie 
Lou Frame, who was Assistant Supervisor of Field Work 
in 1951-53. 

In 1951 Dr. Frank M. Cross returned as Instructor in 
Old Testament and the Rev. Clinton D. Morrison, an- 
other alumnus, came as Instructor in New ‘Testament. 
Mrs. Esther Swenson, after her graduation from the Divi- 
sion in 1952, was elected Assistant in Theology and Phi- 
losophy to give instruction while taking graduate work at 
Northwestern. On the resignation of Miss Frame in 1953 
to become a pastor’s wife, Miss Flossie Helmke, an alumna 
of the College who had been with the Board of Christian 
Education, joined the Faculty as Assistant Supervisor of 
Field Work. 

From January, 1951, to May, 1954, Dr. Alfred Samuel 
Nickless, who had retired from the pastorate, where he had 
acquired a reputation in counseling, was at the Seminary as 
Lecturer in Pastoral ‘Theology. He gave courses in coun- 
seling and performed a needed service by personal inter- 
views with students. 

An important development was the moving of the Pres- 
byterian Institute of Industrial Relations from the Labor 
Temple in New York to the McCormick campus. Dr. 
Marshal L. Scott is Dean of the Institute and a member 
of the McCormick Faculty as Lecturer in Industrial Rela- 
tions. During the academic year there are in Chicago two 
three-week seminars at which twenty selected ministers 
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or church workers live at the Seminary, take trips to indus- 
trial plants, meet prominent leaders of labor and manage- 
ment, study the problems involved, and discuss their 
findings in the Seminar Room of the Virginia Library. 
Then each summer some forty students from theological 
seminaries throughout the country live at the Seminary 
and work as laborers in various industries in the Chicago 
area. In the evenings they meet in the Library for seminars 
and conferences with leaders. ‘Thus they gain first hand 
experience and acquaintance with the problems of the 
wage earner, so that they may better minister to a section 
of the population which until recently has not been appre- 
ciated by the Presbyterian Church. 

On January 13, 1953, Professors George-William Smith 
and Hulda Niebuhr were inaugurated in a joint ceremony 
in the Fullerton-Covenant Presbyterian Church. Miss Nie- 
buhr had come to the Presbyterian College of Christian 
Education in 1945 as Associate Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation and became a member of the McCormick Faculty 
when the College was merged into the Seminary. In 1946 
she had been given the degree of Litt. D. by Elmhurst 
College. She is well known as a writer of texts and is 
an authority on the teaching of children and adolescents. 
Professor Smith on May 1, 1954, received the signal honor 
of the Alumni Citation at the One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary Convocation Assembly of his alma mater, Hamline 
University. 

Three material advances have marked recent years. ‘To 
meet the housing problem a dormitory for men was erected 
on the north side of the athletic field in the summer of 
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1950. Ground was broken at commencement time and the 
building was ready for occupancy at the opening of the 
academic year in September. Instead of the Victorian red 
brick of McCormick and Fowler Halls, the Ionic stone of 
Virginia Library, or the English Gothic of the Gymnasium 
and Commons, the new building was of cement blocks 
with gray brick facing and was strictly functional. ‘There 
were four stories and the ceilings were low. Furniture was 
built in. ‘The building accommodates 200 men. On the first 
floor are two guest rooms, a large lounge, and a reading 
room. Speed and efficiency in the erection of the dormitory 
attracted wide attention and the project was recorded in 
trade magazines. In its first year of occupancy it was called 
merely the men’s dormitory and then it was dedicated as 
Alumni Hall. 

The second marked improvement was the complete re- 
habilitation of the classrooms in 1950-51. The North and 
South classrooms in Fowler Hall and the East and West 
rooms under the Chapel were replastered and fitted with 
modern seating arrangements and fluorescent lights. The 
former common room -of McCormick Hall was changed 
into a classroom and provided with modern equipment. 
There were established also three smaller classrooms—one 
in Fowler, one in Ewing, and one in McCormick Hall— 
and in Ewing Hall a comfortable Seminar Room. 

A third improvement was the tuck pointing of all the 
old brick buildings, including the Faculty houses, and the 
Faculty houses are in the process of being connected with 
the central heating plant. This plant was erected in 1939 
to serve the Gymnasium and the Commons. It was en- 
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larged to serve Alumni Hall and the houses on Chalmers 
Place. So gradually the members of the Faculty have been 
relieved of the task of stoking their furnaces and their 
homes are evenly heated. 

One other item should be mentioned. After five years 
with the academic year divided into three quarters the 
Faculty voted in 1950 to return to the semester system. 
Neither system is always satisfactory to everyone con- 
cerned; but it seems that in the Seminary there is less 
confusion and pressure when the year is divided into two 
parts rather than three. 


CHAPTER XIV 


RETROSPECT AND ANTICIPATION 


As WE THINK of the story of McCormick during the last 
quarter century we are aware of many changes and yet of 
abiding values. ‘The Seminary has at no time lost sight 
of its original purpose—the training of men for the Chris- 
tian ministry. To this has been added the task of training 
lay leaders for Christian service. ‘The presence of the large 
student body and wives and children has altered the ap- 
pearance of the campus. There are new buildings and the 
old buildings have been improved. The Faculty is larger 
and its members are called to many duties in addition to 
their teaching of classes. Dress of the students and of some 
Faculty members is far more informal than it used to be. 
In the classrooms one may see blue denims, sport shirts, 
sweaters, and slacks, and on the grounds T-shirts and 
shorts are common. No more can one find a cutaway 
coat or a stiff hat. Teachers do not address one another 
as “Doctor,” but salute their colleagues with first names. 
In the narrative there has been some mention of the 
Directors. It would be impossible to exaggerate their serv- 
ice to the Seminary. While all of the Directors have given 
time and energy to their duties, a few may be mentioned 
for the signal services they have performed. Mr. Edward 
H. Smith was Secretary from the time of Dr. McClure to 
1939 and devoted much time to the task. Dr. Frederick 
W. Backemeyer was then Secretary for two years and Dr. 
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Paul S. Johnson for two more. From 1944 to 1951 Mr. 
A. Gordon Bradt filled the office and he was followed by 
Mr. John Mulder. 

Dr. Harry C. Rogers was President of the Board in 1929 
and his persuasive persistence was a factor in bringing Dr. 
Stone to head the Seminary. During the next twelve years 
there was a succession of Presidents: Dr. Asa J. Ferry (2 
years), Dr. Nathan G. Moore (2 years), Dr. Adelbert P. 
Higley, Dr. William Chalmers Covert, Dr. Harry Moore- 
house Gage (2 years), Dr. William Clyde Howard, Dr. 
Robert R. Little, and Dr. John W. Maclvor. Then from 
1942 to 1950 Dr. Frederick W. Backemeyer was Presi- 
dent, and the Seminary owes him a great deal for his wis- 
dom, faithfulness, and devotion through the crucial period 
of war time and the increase of enrollment. For the next 
two years Dr. Ralph B. Hindman was President and he 
did much for the Seminary, particularly in securing from 
the Council on Theological Education an equitable appor- 
tionment of the benevolent funds designated for semi- 
naries. For the last two years Dr. Harold B. Walker has 
held the office. 

Though he never was ees no member of the 
Board served more faithfully and effectively than Mr. 
Oscar C. Hagen. He was active in bringing about the 
Lane affiliation and he held membership on various com- 
mittees, particularly the Executive Committee and the 
Committee on Buildings and Grounds. ‘The Seminary 
suffered a severe loss in September, 1953, when within 
a week Dr. Howard and Mr. Hagen, pastor and elder of 
Second Presbyterian Church, died. 
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Others who are remembered for signal services are 
President Walter Dill Scott, Mr. Frederick W. Hawley, 
Jr., Mr. Charles W. McGuire, Mr. J. Walter Wood, and 
Mr. Alfred ‘T. Sihler on the Investment Committee; Mr. 
Clarence Hoeper and Mr. George A. Wrisley on the 
Budget and Finance Committee; Mr. Frank R. Meyer, 
Jr., Dr. Richard P. Graebel, Mr. Jerry S. James, and Gen- 
eral William H. Wilbur on the Buildings and Grounds 
Committee; Dr. William H. Hudnut, Jr., Professor Guy 
Alan ‘Tawney, and President Raymond M. Hughes on 
the Educational Policies and Personnel Committee. For 
years Mr. ‘Thomas Galt of Chicago and then Elkhart, 
Indiana, was one of the most faithful members of the 
Board. Mr, Chauncey McCormick took time from a very 
busy life to give attention to the affairs of the Seminary. 
His death on September 5, 1954, was a loss to the Semi- 
nary and to the nation. Dr. A. Gladstone Finnie, Dr. 
Alvah N. Sawyer, and Dr. Luther Stein were highly valua- 
ble on the Executive Committee. Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans 
and Dr. William Tait Paterson as representatives of Lane 
on the Board have been most valuable in maintaining the 
relationship with the Lane Trustees. 

One who has lived at McCormick for the last twenty-five 
years has many cherished memories of the non-teaching 
personnel. In the library Miss Rose Roberts Sears (who re- 
tired in 1942.), Miss Eleanor May Wells, and Miss Dorothy 
Bailey were courteous, patient, and friendly. The secretaries 
have been faithful and efficient, catching the mistakes of 
their superiors and allowing them to receive credit for work 
the secretaries turned out. 
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The men who have worked on the buildings and 
grounds have been colorful, industrious, and genial—ever 
ready to be called out in an emergency. They have taken 
pride in the appearance of the campus and been prompt 
in making repairs when anything went wrong with the 
plumbing or the electricity. A broken windowpane was 
quickly replaced and a leak in the roof stopped. Mr. 
Patrick Wall is affectionately remembered by all students 
who were here in the first three decades of the century. 
He was custodian of the buildings and he kept a watchful 
eye on the grounds. Whenever an alumnus returned he 
would see that a room was prepared, and on occasion 
in answer to a telephone call he would send a student out 
to preach. When he died in 1930 the Seminary adjourned 
classes and the entire Faculty and student body attended 
the high mass for him in St. Vincent’s Church. 

He was followed by Mr. Chester Ellsworth, who had 
many close friends among the students and was known 
for an excellent tenor voice. In 1942 he was succeeded by 
Mr. Lester P. Apperson, who had come on the staff in 
1930 as night watchman and had shown his ability in 
looking after the physical property. For twelve years he 
has been superintendent of maintenance. Affectionately 
known as “Skipper,” he has been the confidant and adviser 
of many a perplexed student. 

Only incidental mention has been made of the wives 
of the Faculty members. This group of noble women has 
had much to do with the harmony and cordiality in 
Chalmers Place. They serve on committees for the social 
functions, pour at receptions, and in numerous ways com- 
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plement the work of their husbands. They are gracious 
ladies, an essential part of the Seminary. 

Music plays an important part in the life of the Semi- 
nary. The singing of the student body in chapel always 
impresses a visiting speaker. Since 1923 Harold Braley 
Simonds has been in charge of the musical activities. He 
gives the instruction and he conducts the men’s chorus 
and the women’s chorus. Two annual features are the serv- 
ice in the week before the Christmas holidays, when the 
choruses give a program containing some of the best 
Christmas music, and the spring musicale in the Com- 
mons, when there is a program of chorus music and solos. 

In 1940 Parsons College conferred on Mr. Simonds 
the degree of Doctor of Music. He is one of the leading 
musicians of Chicago, widely known as organist, choir 
director, and carillonneur at St. Chrysostom’s Church, ‘This 
was the first church in Chicago to acquire a carillon and 
Dr. Simonds was sent to Europe to study the instrument. 
When another carillon was installed in the Rockefeller 
Chapel at the University of Chicago he was the carillonneur 
there until one of his pupils was ready to relieve him. 

The Seminary has been fortunate in possessing the serv- 
ices of Dr. Simonds. In 1944 he was made Assistant Pro- 
fessor and in 1948 Associate Professor of Music. 

By the constitution each Professor at the time of his 
inauguration is required to sign a pledge. Until 1934 this 
pledge was as follows: 

In the presence of God, and of this Board of Directors of 


the Seminary, I do solemnly profess my belief that the Con- 
fession of Faith and Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church 
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contain a summary and true exhibition of the system of doc- 
trine, order, and worship taught in the Holy Scriptures—the 
only supreme and infallible rule of faith—: and my approba- 
tion of the Presbyterian form of Church Government, as be- 
ing agreeable to the Scriptures: and do promise that I will not 
teach directly or indirectly anything contrary to or incon- 
sistent with said Confession and Catechisms, or the funda- 
mental principles of Presbyterian Church Government: and 
that I will faithfully execute the office of a Professor in the 
McCormick ‘Theological Seminary in Chicago. 


For some years it was thought that a strict interpreta- 
tion of this pledge would prohibit the use of new knowl- 
edge in the classroom, in that it seemed to give final 
authority to the Confession of Faith. The General Assem- 
bly from time to time had made changes in this Con- 
fession. At President Stone’s behest the constitution was 
changed so that the Professor at his inauguration would 
answer affirmatively and sign his name to the following 
questions: 

1. Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be the Word of God, the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice? 

2. Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America as containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures? 

3. Do you approve of the Government and Discipline of 
the Presbyterian Church in these United States of America? 

4. Have you been induced, as far as you know your own 
heart, to accept the call to the office into which you are now 
being inducted with a sincere desire to promote the glory of 


God in the Gospel of His Son? 
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5. Are you willing to undertake the work of a teacher of 
professorial rank in this Seminary; and do you promise to dis- 
charge the duties which may be incumbent on you in this 
character as God shall give you strength? 


In the book containing the names of Directors and 
Professors the new pledge is signed by Professors Filson, 
Davies, Wright, Neigh, Gibson, Trinterud, Smith, and 
Niebuhr. For some reason the old pledge is signed by Pro- 
fessors Halsey, Malone, Clarke, and Haroutunian, and 
strangely Professors Montgomery and Cotton signed both 
the old and the new pledges, 

The Seminary has received publicity from time to time 
in religious and secular magazines. One article which 
attracted wide attention was in The Saturday Evening 
Post of May 23, 1953. Henry F. and Katharine Pringle 
had spent a week living on the campus, eating in the 
commons, visiting classes, and talking with students and 
teachers. Later a staff photographer spent several days at 
the Seminary taking pictures. The resulting article was 
entitled “That’s How Preachers Are Made.” 

During the last quarter century the horizons of the Sem- 
inary have been widened. McCormick is known around 
the world by the writings of the Faculty members and 
their participation in church conferences and meetings of 
learned societies at home and abroad. An increasing num- 
ber of graduates go to American and European universities 
to compete for advanced degrees. ‘Three alumni are presi- 
dents of Presbyterian theological seminaries. Others are 
professors or college presidents. 

In President McClure’s history he raed the countries 
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to which McCormick men had gone as missionaries: 
Alaska, Bohemia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Dutch East Indies, Egypt, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Hawaii, India, Japan, Kongo Free State, Korea, Laos, 
Manchuria, Mesopotamia, Mexico, Persia, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Russia, Siam, Sweden, Syria, ‘Turkey, Vene- 
zuela, West Africa. Now Bohemia is no more, Dutch East 
Indies is Indonesia, Mesopotamia is Iraq, Persia is Iran, 
and Siam is Thailand. In all these countries except Russia, 
Manchuria, and China, there are still McCormick alumni 
carrying the message of the Gospel. In addition the Semi- 
nary is represented by alumni or alumnae in Formosa, 
Hong Kong, Portugal, France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Lebanon, and Pakistan. 

As we look to the future we may be confident that 
McCormick will continue to train men and women de- 
voted to the cause of Christ. Whether the enrollment 
will increase or will stay at its present size or will be 
reduced to 250, which ten years ago was considered the 
ideal, will depend on the demands of the Church and the 
decision of the Directors; but there is no prospect of going 
back to an attendance of 150. At all events there is need 
of new buildings. The campaign for capital funds now 
being conducted through the Church will be helpful, 
though it will not provide for all of the Seminary’s needs. 
There should be a larger library and an academic building 
with large classrooms, so that the classes in prescribed 
courses need not be divided into sections. Every Faculty 
member should have an office. ‘The Seminary has a good 
collection of archaeological objects and other material from 
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foreign lands, now stored in basements, and these should 
be exhibited in a museum. 

Probably the needs will be met gradually and in time; 
but it would be an unhappy day if the Seminary had all 
the material equipment that it wanted and there could be 
no hope of progress. ‘The world will change, the curricu- 
lum will change, the buildings will change; but confi- 
dently we can pray that the Seminary will be true to the 
Master and will play its part in bringing the Gospel to sin- 
ful mankind. 
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